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U OF M BINDERY 


Governors Message Meets 
With General Approval 


MEMBERS OF 


LEGISLATURE CAN 


NOW PROCEED 


WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE OF HIS POSITION 
ON SEVERAL PROBLEMS 


Governor John G. Winant can go 
about his duties of guiding the ship 
of State with the knowledge that the 
citizens of New Hampshire who heard 
his inaugural address, or read it, are 
generally agreed that he will give them 
a business administration from start 
to finish. Perhaps one of the reasons 


for this general approval was that it 
presented something rare in a political 


message—A clear, concise, straight- 
from the shoulder talk, recommending 
and condemning, no mincing of words 
or qualifying statements, couched in 
language readily understood at a 
glance. It was the exact opposite of 
the popular brand of political ad- 
dresses, the cross-word puzzle type, 
with double meaning phrases carefully 
hidden in cleverly worded sentences. 


There is no need of further worry as 
to where the Governor stands on im- 
portant questions now before the Legis- 
lature and the State. He has stated 
his position definitely and clearly. In 
short, snappy sentences he gave his 
findings, his report if you please, the 
result of the intensive study of condi- 
tions which he has made since his elec- 
tion. The editor of the Monitor- 
Patriot says it was “unquestionably 


one of the most comprehensive mes- 
sages made in the more recent history 
of New Hampshire.” 


Results of Study 


His opinion that the inaugural 
should be a business session of the 
Legislature and not a social function, 
which was commended by editors in all 
parts of the state, showed through 
every line. It was the report of a 
business man who arrived at his con- 
clusions, as the Portsmouth Herald 
states: “only after long and careful 
study. A wide range of subjects was 
covered in his recommendations and 
covered ably and to the point.” 

To the Editor of the Monthly it is 
more interesting by far, to attempt to 
read between the lines of the inaugural 
message. What a mass of data must 
have been accumulated from which to 
glean the facts about the different 
departments and the different  in- 
stitutions. What an amount of work 
and study involved in boiling these 
facts down to a comprehensive report 
which took scarcely an hour to deliver. 
And he not only gathered his facts to 
diagnose the situation, but like the 
doctor with his patient, after locating 
the trouble he prescribed a remedy 
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wherever possible. Not a cure-all to 
cover the entire situation but a sepa- 
rate recommendation for each case. 

To quote from the Monitor-Patriot 
again: 

“His general recommendations cov- 
er a great range of subjects, each 
succinctly. In many there is first cited 
an obvious ill and then follows a 
straightforward, businesslike sugges- 
tion for its correction. If the method 
of correction does not appear too 
readily, means to ascertain the better 
course are advised.” 

Even the Manchester Union which 
has been lukewarm cover the prospects 
of having John G. Winant for Gover- 
nor, admits there will be general agree- 
ment with most of the Governor’s 
recommendations. It believes the sug- 
gestion that the proceeds of the state 
income tax be retained - in the state 
treasury is a sound business and that 
“it is obviously a part of the duty of 
the state to lend legal aid to the towns 
now threatened with loss of their 
transportation facilities by abandon- 
ment of branch line railroads” in re- 
ferring to the Governor’s request for 
the right to employ counsel to protect 
these towns. 


A Popular Suggestion 


The Governor’s recommendation in 
regard to motor vehicle registration 
fees and the gasoline tax should meet 
with hearty approval. With the rapid 
increase in the automobiles each year 
the automobile registration fee is one 
of the things which hits the personal 
pocketbook a tough blow each year. 
In this connection Governor Winant 
said: 

“T recommend to the serious consid- 
eration of the Legislature too, the 
problem of a more equitable distribu- 


tion of the highway burden now im- 
posed upon automobile users with a 
view to determining whether or not a 
larger proportion of the burden should 
be paid on the basis of the actual use 
of the roads, the accomplishment of 
which might be effected by an increase 
in the rate of the gasoline tax and a 
small flat percentage reduction in the 
automobile fee.” 


Some Disagreements 


The Manchester Union does not 
agree with the Governor regarding the 
need of a forty eight hour law in the 
state, saying: 

‘“‘As a matter of personal and politi- 
cal consistency, recommendation for 
the immediate enactment of a forty- 
eight hour law by the governor was 
to be expected. Under existing con- 
ditions, however, it must be apparent 
to him, as it is to most thoughtful men 
and women of the state, that the 
present is a singularly inopportune 
time to press this matter.” 

Disagreeing with the Governor on 
the child labor amendment the Union 
Says: 

“Likewise, the legislature is unlikely 
to accept the governor’s recommenda- 
tion that the state ratify the child 
labor amendment. There is a very 
pronounced popular opinion here, as 
elsewhere, against any further exten- 
tion of federal authority over subjects 
of state concern, accompanied as these 
always are by multiplication of the 
bureaus in Washington, and the steady 
increase in the number of federal em- 
ployees with inquisitorial powers. There 
is also in even more acute form a pop- 
ular sentiment against the high age 
limit and the broad powers given Con- 
gress under the terms of the proposed 
amendment. No federal enactment on 
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the subject of child labor could pos- 
sibly improve upon the existing state 
law in New Hampshire governing 
children in industry, so there is no 
local evil to be exorcised by the adop- 
tion of the amendment.” 


Aid to Legislature 


The straightforward manner in 
which the Governor presented his 
message and his position on various 
things has, to a certain extent, simpli- 
fied the work of the Legislature and 
it can now proceed with full knowledge 
of what will happen when certain 
measures reach the Governor’s desk. 


His suggestion of the possibility of in- 
troducing all new bills in the form of 
amendments to existing statutes should 
be considered seriously by the Legis- 
latures as it seems this might tend to 
shorten the session by the elimination 
of useless bills. 

The inaugural message has appeared 
in the newspapers of the state and 
copies of it can be secured at the 
State House so there is no need of the 
Monthly reprinting it in this issue. 
But if you did not hear it and have 
not read it you should, as a citizen 
and voter, procure a copy for it is a 
business paper worthy of your atten- 
tion. 











The Struggle For The 
Children’s Amendment 


MRS. YANTIS IN 


THE FOLLOWING 





ARTICLE IN 


FAVOR OF THE MEASURE, CALLS IT A GREAT 
QUESTION OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By Mrs. Arnold S. Yantis 


What a relief it was to the manufac- 
turers who wished to employ children 
for long hours and little money, when 
in 1922 our federal child labor law 
was declared unconstitutional. 

Then they had only the state laws to 
hamper them and in some states these 
. were sO meagre they hardly counted 
at all. 

But last summer the peace and 
security of those manufacturers who 
place dollars ahead of children, was 
shattered to bits. 

Many of the thoughtful men and 
women of the country advised by the 
most able lawyers in the United States, 
saw that the only way to give Congress 
power to protect childhood from being 
exploited for money in certain sections, 
was through an amendment to the 
constitution. 


Prominent People In Favor 


Among this group of women were 
the presidents of practically all the 
large women’s national organizations, 
and such women as Jane Addams, 
Florence Kelley, Julia Lathrop, Grace 
Abbot, Mary Van Kleeck and other 
prominent social workers. 


Among the men were the three presi- 
dential candidates, Father Ryan of the 
Catholic University at Washington, 
Samuel Gompers, and Dr. Worth Tip- 
py of the Federal Council of Churches. 

The amendment was framed by a 
group of the ablest constitutional law- 
yers in the country. 

Among them were Dean Roscoe 
Pound of the Harvard Law School, 
Senator George Pepper, Senator 
Thomas Walsh, Senator Samuel Short- 
ridge and Representative Foster who 
introduced the amendment in _ the 
House. 

Twenty-two national organizations 
formed a committee to work for the 
amendment. 

Among them are the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Federa- 
tion of Labor, Federation of Teachers, 
Home Economics Association, Nurses 
Association, Federal Council of Chur- 
ches, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Girls’ Friendly Society, Medi- 
cal Women’s Association, Consumers’ 
League, National Council of Catholic 
Women, and of Jewish Women, Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Educa- 
tion Association, Business and Profes- 
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sional Women’s Clubs, League of 
Women Voters, W. C. T. U., Y. W. C. 
A., Service Star Legion and Trade 
Union League. 


Passed by House and Senate 


The amendment passed the House 
in April by a vote of 297 to 69 and 
the Senate in June by a vote of 61 to 
23. Now 36 states must ratify it. 


The passage of the amendment was 
a blow to the manufacturers who were 
fighting it. 

They had been unable to scare the 
hard headed members of Congress 
who had the real facts before them, 
even with the help of the Moderation 
League organized to oppose the Vol- 
stead Act. 


What could they do next? The 
next step was of course to try to pre 
vent ratification by the states. 


The National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation which includes some but by no 
means all, of the big manufacturing 
interests of the United States, hired 
James A. Emery as counsel and began 
its fight against the amendment. 

The president of the Association is 
a southern textile mill owner. 


Mr. David Clark who instigated 
the suits brought in North Carolina 
to nullify the former federal child 
labor laws, joined the fight through 
the Southern Textile Bulletin of which 
he is editor. 


The Massachusetts Vote 


The opponents of the amendment 
decided to use fear as their weapon. 
“Scare ’em” was their method. They 
turned their first guns on Massachu- 
setts, the only state to have a referen- 
dum on the amendment. Especially 
did they try to influence the farmers 


whose numbers were so much greater 
than their own. 

The Associated Industries of Mass- 
achusetts and the so-called “Citizens 
Committee for Protection of Our 
Homes and Children” led the fight. 

The finance chairman of the Cit- 
izens Committee was Charles Gow, 
past president of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. Charles Racke- 
mann, director of the Dwight Manu- 
facturing Co., and Louis Coolidge, 
treasurer of the United States Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, were mem- 
bers of the committee. 


The amendment was declared to be 
of bolshevist origin. People were told 
it was intended to keep all young 
people under 18 from working, that a 
girl could not wash dishes or a boy 
do chores on the farm if the amend- 
ment passed. Catholics were told it 
would open the way to abolishing the 
parochial schools. Farmers were told 
that it was aimed at young people on 
the farms, that their own sons could 
not even milk the cows. Huge adver- 
tisements against the amendment were 
put in farm journals and newspapers. 

Propaganda like a great cloud of 
locusts settled down over the state. 
More money, I have been told, than 
the friends to the amendment had for 
the entire campaign, was spent in a 
single day for advertising alone. 

Cardinal O’Connell on October Ist, 
addressed a letter to the priests of his 
diocese directing them to ask their 
parishioners to vote against the amend- 
ment. About 40% of the votes in 
Massachusetts are Catholic. 

Massachusetts was in a panic. The 
people rushed to the polls to vote down 
this terrible, dangerous, bolshevistic 
amendment which would “nationalize 
their children”, for did not the wife 
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of the Russian communist Zinoviev 
say that “children should be removed 
from the pernicious influence of the 
family?” 

In Massachusetts, with the excep- 
tion of the Springfield Republican, 
the Christian Science Monitor, and the 
Boston American, the press was prac- 
tically closed to articles in favor of the 
amendment, save a few brief letters. 

There was no opportunity to discuss 
the humanitarian or economic aspects 
of child labor. The minds of the 
people were diverted from the real 
issue. 

What happened in Massachusetts is 
now in a somewhat less degree being 
repeated here in New Hampshire. 

“The Citizens Committee for Pro- 
tection of Homes and Children” has 
its headquarters in Concord. It has 
left out the word “Our” to make its 
motive seem less selfish. 

Its personnel is different, but its 
methods are the same. 

What is this terrible danger that 
is threatening “(Our Homes and Child- 
ren”? 

The Children’s amendment, a simple 
enabling act to give power to Congress, 
not to protect OUR children who do not 
need protection, but to limit and regu- 
late the work of young people in mills 
and factories and other industries in 
the backward states, and to prohibit 
young children from labor which is 
harmful for them. 


The Concord Committee is shouting 
the same old warnings about the dan- 
gerous power the amendment will give 
Congress. 

It is using the same “scare ’em”’ 
methods. 

There is the same panic over “tink- 
ering with the constitution”, and inter- 
fering with “state rights.” 


Every state has more power than 
the amendment will give Congress. 
Most states protect to some extent 
their minors under 18. Some legislate 
to 21. Young people of 17 are not 
children, neither are they adults. They 
need protection in the hazardous in- 
dustries, where there is a moral hazard, 
from long hours, and from night work. 

Every state has the right to interfere 
between parent and child through 
compulsory school laws, non-support 
laws, cruelty, and others. 

The amendment provides that the 
“power of the states is unimpaired” 
except to prevent their falling below 
certain minimum standards of protec- 
tion for their children against prema- 
ture labor. 

The “National Committee for the 
Rejection of the 20th Amendment”, 
consists entirely of manufacturers, and 
now sending propaganda into New 
Hampshire, ignores this section of the 
amendment. 

To say we cannot trust Congress 
is to say we cannot trust our represen- 
tative form of government. Read 
Raymond J. Fuller’s new book, “Child 
Labor and the Constitution” with its 
introduction by John H. Finley, one of 
the most noted educators in the 
country. 

We already trust Congress with far 
greater power than the amendment 
will give, for example, taxation. To 
refuse Congress power because that 
power might be abused would be to 
stop legislation altogether. 


Our daily papers with the largest 
circulation on November 18, carried 
the following propaganda not even 
marked “adv”, and signed “Farmers’ 
States Rights League”. “The passage 
of this amendment will tear up by the 
roots the frame work of our govern- 
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ment, destroy the home, fill the land 
with idleness and with spies, bring to 
pauperism thousands of self support- 
ing families, it would be an American 
revolution equal in dire results to any 
revolution the world has ever known.” 
And further: “We are more and more 
amazed that the Congress should have 
been so gullible; that the leading 
political parties should have been so 
blind; that the American Federation 
of Labor should have been so dense as 
not to see the hand of Russian bol- 
shevism back of it all.” 


Who, do you think, constitute the 
personnel of this “Farmers’ League’’? 


Does this sound like intelligent far- 
mers? 


The opposition makes a great deal 
of the fact that the number of child- 
ren in industry was less in 1920 than in 
1910. 


Raymond Fuller says this was large- 
ly due to the effect of the Federal law 
which was in operation in 1920. Also 
the census of 1920 was taken in Jan- 
uary instead of April as in 1910. 


Defines Child Labor 


No one can deny that thousands of 
children under 16 are working 9, 10, 
or 11 hours a day. Mr. Fuller says. 
“Children in large numbers are known 
to be working ten hours a day in the 
factories and mills of at least five 
states. In North Carolina some of 
them work eleven.” “Child labor 
laws”, he says, “do not apply apprecia- 
bly to the agricultural group of oc- 


cupations”. “Child labor,” ‘he defines 
as “labor which has dire effects on 
mind and body produced by depriving 
children of schooling and play.” Work 
is good for children but “child labor 
is a serious menace to individual and 
national man power.” 

Children’s rights are more impor- 
tant to the welfare of our country than 
states rights. 

We may not win this year as the 
“scare ’em” propaganda has done its 
work. 

But when the people of New Hamp- 
shire realize that this is a great ques- 
tion of social justice, a moral issue; 
when they see that it is a step toward 
giving all the children of America 
equal opportunities for health, educa- 
tion, and happiness, we shall ratify 
the amendment. 

Ultimately truth prevails. 


The President’s Statement 


In his speech on August 14, accept- 
ing the Presidential nomination, Presi- 
dent Coolidge said: “Our different 
States have had different standards or 
no standards at all, for child labor. 
The Congress should have authority to 
provide a uniform law applicable to 
the whole nation which will protect 
childhood. Our country cannot afford - 
to let anyone live off the earnings of 
its youth of tender years. Their places 
are not in the factory, but in the school, 
that the men and women of tomorrow 
may reach a higher state of existence 
and the nation a higher standard of 
citizenship.” 











Reasons For Opposing 
Children’s Amendment 


MR. LAUDER, IN HIS ARTICLE AGAINST MEASURE, 
SAYS REAL ISSUE IS IN WORDING OF 
TWENTIETH AMENDMENT 


By George B. Lauder 


In the preparation of this article 
my purpose has been to make clear to 
the reader what I believe to be the 
real issue presented to the American 
citizen by the so-called child labor 
amendment, as it is now proposed. 

I first set forth the claims of the 
proponents of the amendment as I 
understand those claims to be. If my 
statements indicate that I am misin- 
formed, that I do not understand, or 
that I am unfair, I desire to be, expect 
to be and undoubtedly will be, enlight- 
ened and corrected. 


Ist; The proponents claim that, in 
various states in our Union, children 
are by law allowed to be put to work, 
without opportunity to acquire an 
adequate elementary education and in 
occupations unsuited to their age; and 
that, as a result, many thousands of 
children throughout the United States 
are now working under intolerable 
conditions. 

2nd; They claim that in no way can 
the conditions, as they thus describe 
them, be corrected, or these children 
protected, other than by an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution em- 


powering Congress to enact the legis- 
lation necessary for that purpose. 

3rd; They claim that the proposed 
Twentieth Amendment, as now worded, 
is in the form necessary to give this 
power to Congress. 

I shall now state that I believe the 
situation to be—That the third claim 
is not justified by the two preceeding 
claims. It is on this account, I believe, 
that the real issue arises. 


The Paramount Issue 


For my purpose it is unnecessary to 
discuss at any length the merits of 
either the first or second claim, for I 
believe that whatever merit they may 
have has comparatively little bearing 
on what I conceive to be the paramount 
issue. 

I do not set aside these claims; on 
the contrary, I urge the reader to keep 
them clearly in mind. The RELATION 
of the first and second claims to the 
third claim is of tremendous impor- 
tance. 

The first claim, if well founded, de- 
mands the serious consideration of all 
citizens, but it cannot be supported by 
bald assertion or gratuitous assump- 
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tion, nor by a grossly misleading use 
of statistics inapplicable or partially 
obsolete, or loosely expressed opinions 
presented as facts. 

The burden rests on those who bring 
a grave indictment to back it up with 
definite facts which will bear dispas- 
sionate analysis. 

I submit that unprejudiced examina- 
tion of the available figures shows 
conclusively that any child-labor evil 
which may have existed is being rapid- 
ly abolished by the states themselves, 
and that what remains of it has noth- 
ing approaching the proportions of a 
national emergency. 

The second claim cannot be main- 
tained because the facts refute it. The 
improvement in state legislation on 
this subject has been too great to ad- 
mit of the conclusion that the children 
in this country can gain reasonable 
protection only through congressional 
action. 


Says Clearness Necessary 


I do not know, nor have I any way 
of finding out, what the advocates of 
the measure, as proposed, have in mind 
when they unceasingly call attention 
to “little children”, but I do know that 
the word “children” appears nowhere 
in the proposal, and that what does 
appear is———“all persons under eight- 
een years of age”. 

If ever clearness of meaning or intent 
were necessary it should be found in 
an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution which guards the destinies of 
over one hundred million people. 

I submit that by no standard are all 
persons under eighteen years of age 
within the category of children. 

To all opposition the answer is made 
either that the amendment does not 
mean what it says or that Congress 


will never use the power which the 
ratification of the amendment, as now 
worded, will grant. 

This answer is but an expression of 
an opinion and must be _ considered 
only for what it is worth as such. The 
right to an opinion is fundamental and 
will be questioned by no one. When, 
however, an opinion is presented as a 
fact, confusion and misconception re- 
sult. I caution the reader to beware 
of sophistry. 

There is but one established earthly 
tribunal to decide what may be the 
scope of an amendment if, and when, 
it shall have been ratified; that tribun- 
al is the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

There is no earthly tribunal which 
can haye any knowledge of what may 
or may not be done by any Congress 
in the future; such knowledge is pos- 
sible to Divinity alone. 

We are not to accord to any individ- 
ual or set of individuals the acumen 
necessary for the forecasting of 
Supreme Court decisions. No one may 
assume the powers of the Almighty. 

I do not know, nor have I any way 
of finding out, what the framers of the 
amendment, as it is now worded, had 
in mind when they put the word labor 
into their proposal. This word “labor” 
literally and naturally embraces every 
activity, bodily or mental, of which 
the mind can conceive. 

In determining the intent or mean- 
ing of a proposal one is best guided 
by the terms of the proposal itself. 

I submit that, by its own terms, 
THIS proposal would convey a power 
not merely to correct any existing 
child-labor evil, but a power, without 
qualification or restriction to “limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of all 
persons under eighteen years of age”, 
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The reader will say, ‘““Why, of course 
it will, that is the way it reads” 
Exactly so, that IS the way it reads. 

The possibilities of legislation which 
Congress could enact under such a 
grant stagger comprehension. Every 
modification suggested in Congress, 
for the purpose of confining this 
tremendous power within the limits re- 
quired for dealing with child-labor 
abuses, was overriden. by the obedient 
majority at the dictates of the pro- 
moters of the measure. 

I beg leave to repeat to all op- 
position the answer is made that either 
the amendment does not mean what it 
says, or that Congress will never use 
the power which the ratification of the 
amendment, as now worded, will grant. 

If the argument contained in such 
an answer be sound—if the American 
public should be ready to place bound- 
less confidence in every future Con- 
gress—if uniform rules for the entire 
country instead of rules made by state 
legislators familar with local condi- 
tions be really desirable—the amend- 
ment should logically contain no age 
limit at all. 


If, by the admission that that an- 
swer suffices, we permit the ratification 
of the Twentieth Amendment, as it is 
now worded, and thus make it a part of 
our constitution, we shall have gone so 
far afield that we shall find ourselves 
unable to return. 

I submit that, by the same answer, 
another and still more fateful proposal 
can be justified—a proposal to “limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of” 
ALL PERSONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Amendment Demands Much 


But let me get back to my purpose. 
At the risk of becoming tiresome 


through frequent repetition, I must 
drive my point home. 

The proponents claim but little; the 
amendment, as it is now worded, de- 
mands much. 

Does there not arise in the mind the 
question of why is this so? Is there 
not sufficient ground for the suspicion 
that an ulterior motive is being adroit- 
ly concealed? 

Will not all suspicion be at once 
removed, the situation relieved, and 
the issue no longer be confused, if only 
the proponents will give a complete 
and satisfactory explanation of why 
they deem it necessary to demand so 
much more than they say they want 
or than they say will ever be used? 

Indulge me once more and I am 
done. How are we to know what the 
advocates of the Twentieth Amend- 
ment really want? 

I submit that, unless they frankly 
tell us, we cannot know what they 
want, but that we can and do know 
what they are asking for. 


I submit that a perusal of their 
proposed measure, as it is now worded, 
must convince any person, who will 
consider its wording without bias or 
passion, that it asks the American pub- 
lic at large to CHANGE our plan of 
government; to abandon the first prin- 
ciple on which our government is 
based; to surrender our birthright. 

I submit that, in our plan of govern- 
ment, Congress shall not interfere with 
the state in its intimate social relations 
to its citizens. 

I submit that the proposed amend- 
ment, once ratified, will be as a wedge, 
the persistent hammering of which will 
split the Constitution from end to end. 

I submit that the proponents of the 
measure have submerged their claims 
by a demand which so far transcends 
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them that a consideration of their de- 
mand becomes impossible. 

I submit that the proponents of the 
measure have created a situation for 
which they alone are responsible, and 
that, by the terms of their own pro- 
posal, they obligate the American 
people at large to oppose them. 


What Real Issue Is 


Finally, I submit that the real issue 
is not whether we shall ratify an 
amendment for the purpose of correct- 
ing any existing child-labor abuses, but 
that the real issue is—Shall the Twen- 
tieth Amendment, AS IT IS NOW 
WORDED, be passed? 


The time for the citizens of New 
Hampshire and other states to decide 
whether there still exist child-labor 
abuses of sufficient magnitude to call 
for an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution will arrive when, and not 
until, the pending amendment shall 
have been withdrawn and another one 
substituted which does not involve 
possible dangers immeasureably ex- 
ceeding the proportions of the evil to 
be dealt with. 

I am presenting this article not only 
in my own behalf but also in behalf 
of the organization with which I am 
affiliated, The Citizens’ Committee 
for Home and Child Protection. 
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With this issue The 
Granite Monthly 
passes into the 
hands of a youth- 
ful but ambitious editor who believes 
in the future of The Granite Monthly 
and the Granite State. With hesitancy 
and great trepidation, yes, almost fear, 
he takes up his duties with full knowl- 
edge that he faces a stupendous, if not 
an impossible task, in attempting to 
follow in the footsteps of those whose 
training or duties have taken them into 
other fields. 

The late Senator William E. Chand- 
ler, Senator George H. Moses, Hon. 
Henry H. Metcalf, Harlan C. Pearson, 
Miss Helen McMillan, Norris H. Cot- 
ton, H. Styles Bridges. What an array 
of great and near-great have adorned 
the editorial pages of this publication! 
The new editor quails and asks for 
leniency. But with the buoyancy and 
confidence of youth he plunges ahead 
with the feeling that with the kindly 
guidance and advice of his older friends 
to offset his enthusiasm he will be able 
to maintain his equilibrium and give 
his readers an interesting magazine. 

New Hampshire’s problems are 
many and varied but the one always be- 


Introducing the 
New Editor 


fore us is that of the future, keeping 
the boys and girls who reach maturity 
each year interested in their native 
state. We should urge them to apply 
their talents here first instead of giving 
other states the benefit of their cour- 
age, their enthusiasm, and their am- 
bitions. _New Hampshire presents 
many opportunities for them as we will 
attempt to show from month to month 
in this publication. 

Selling New Hampshire to our boys 
and girls is a task which should in- 
terest us all and the editor hopes, 
through the columns of this magazine, 
he will be able to do his part. 


The New Hamp- 
shire Chamber of 
Commerce is con- 
ducting a referen- 
dum among its 
membership and all 
commercial and trade organizations in 
New Hampshire on the question of a 
bond issue by the state, the money to 
be used in a highway construction pro- 
gram on a larger scale than is main- 
tained at the present time. This is in- 
teresting news in view of the predic- 
tions that 1925 is to be a year of pros- 
perity. A year of prosperity means 
that the automobile manufacturers, 
along with other lines of business, will 
have a good year. More automobiles 
mean more tourists for New Hamp- 
shire. 

The result of the State Chamber ref- 
erendum should reveal what the busi- 
ness men of the state think of this 
tourist business, whether it is a nuisance 
or something to be catered to. The 
poll is not being conducted with the 
idea of finding fault with the state 
highway department for it is conceded 
that this department functions well and 


What Better 
Highways Mean 
to New Hamp- 
shire 
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is to be commended for the amount of 
work it does considering the amount 
of money available for its use each 
year. 

Some idea of the volume of the sum- 
mer business that comes into our state 
over the highways can be gained from 
the report of a railroad hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
last September. From June 26 to 
August 31 last year, over half of the 
guests registered at the Fabyan House 
came by automobile, twenty-three 
states and Canada being represented. 
Eighty-five per cent of the guests at 
the Crawford House last summer came 
by automobile. 

Every motorist knows how the news 
of good roads and bad roads travels 
and few drivers will go over a bad road 
the second time if he can help it. The 
automobile tourist business, in one 
sense of the word, is a new industry 
which has sprung up within the past 
few years. New Hampshire can have 
its share of this business but it must 
compete with Maine and Massachu- 
setts. The only requirement New 
Hampshire needs to keep and develop 
this business is good roads. From a 
business standpoint, there seems to be 
only one answer, build the roads, and 
so, as we said when we started, it will 
be interesting to watch the result of 
the referendum to see how the busi- 
ness men of New Hampshire appraise 
this new industrv. 


Mah Jongg has had 
its day and has 
gone to the happy 
hunting ground, or 
wherever games go 
when people get tired of them, and the 
cross word puzzle reigns supreme in 


The Cross Word 
Puzzle Replaces 
Mah Jongg 


the homes of rich and poor alike. Just 
what there is so fascinating about them 
we haven’t attempted to find out. If 
by any chance it is merely a plot on 
the part of somebody to make the dic- 
tionary the best seller of the year, they 
certainly have succeeded. Printing 
plants are working overtime getting 
out dictionaries for cross word puzzle 
fans. We doubt if anybody ever thought 
they would see the day when people 
would get a thrill by reading the dic- 
tionary with the best of our fiction writ- 
ers doing their utmost to regain the 
attention of the public. 

It does seem like a waste of time to 
chase through a dictionary in search 
of a three toed animal of South Ameri- 
ca or the Wild Ox of the Cellibese. And 
what printer hasn’t been besieged by 
his friends with the question: “What 
is a measure of type?” If all the time 
consumed each day in solving cross 
word puzzles was put into productive 
labor how many hours do you suppose 
it would be? Do you like to do them, 
Friend Reader? So do I. 


How much salary 
What Should the should the citizens 
Governor Receive? of New Hampshire 

pay the Governor 
of the State? This is probably an age- 
old question and the editor of The 
Granite Monthly doesn’t intend to 
guess at the answer. Collier’s Weekly, 
in an editorial on the salaries paid to 
Chief Executives says small _ states 
should pay their Governors $25,000 and 
large states $50,000 a year. That sure- 
ly is a big jump from $3,000 a year. The 
Editor of Collier’s, in continuing his 
editorial, says that bricklayers are 
paid more money than the Governor 
of New Hampshire. That feally isn’t 
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very good advertising for New Hamp- 
shire is it? Why not make the salary 
large enough to allow the Governor to 
live in the manner becoming a chief ex- 
ecutive without resorting to his private 
income? 


Nineteen twenty 
five is away to a 
good start and we 
trust your resolu- 
tions of the First are still with you. 
Why not try and keep them up this 


The New Year 
and Resolutions 


year and see how much better you will - 


feel for having accomplished it. Let’s 
all hope the members of the Legisla- 
ture made at least one—to let their 
own good judgment be the final judge 
when it comes time to vote on some 
of the important matters which con- 
front them at the State House. 


The New Hamp- 
The Legislature shire Legislature, 
Is With Us Again one of the most 
discussed, (and at 
times one of the most cussed) organiza- 
tions which we have in the state, is 
again attending to its duties at the 
State House. May its session be as 
business-like as the inaugural message 
of Governor John G. Winant. Editors 
about the state in discussing the Legis- 
lature hope for a short session, and 
Judge Towne, in his Franklin Trans- 
cript, expresses the sentiment perfect- 
ly and briefly: “Evidently Governor 
Winant thinks his office is for working 
purposes and not a social function. If 
he can imbue the Legislature with that 
idea we may have a short session.” 
The millenium can never be brought 
about by legislation and some of our 
greatest evils have been the result of 


our multiplicity of laws, according to 
the editor of the Rochester Courier. 
He also recommends the awarding of 
medals to the Senators and Represen- 
tatives who introduce no bills during 
the session. The editor of the Ply- 
mouth Record believes the majority of 
its members are men and women of 
sound New Hampshire common sense, 
that they should pass the laws neces- 
sary to the state, tinker existing laws 
as much as necessary and go home. 


Norris H. Cotton To Write Monthly 
Washington Letter 


Norris H. Cotton, former editor of 
The Granite Monthly, who goes to 
Washington this month to study law at 
Georgetown University, will become 
Washington correspondent of The 
Granite Monthly. With his knowledge 
of New Hampshire and his experience 
as Editor of this magazine his articles 
should be of great interest to our 
readers. They will probably begin in 
our March issue. Watch for them. 


Hon. Huntley N. Spaulding, chair- 
man of the State Board of Education 
has been mentioned as the next Re- 
publican candidate for Governor and 
possibly the announcement of his can- 
didacy will be made before this issue 


of our magazine reaches you. His 
announcement of whether or not he 
will be a candidate is expected any 


day and the general opinion seems to 
be that he will run. 


It might be possible to get out a 
larger vote two years from now if the 
ballots were made up in cross-word 
puzzle style. 





Fifty Years of Cigar Making 
In NewHampshire 


WHAT 


THE 7-20-4 FACTORY, 


PRODUCING EIGHTY 


MILLION CIGARS A YEAR MEANS TO MAN- 
CHESTER AND THE GRANITE STATE 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The following article is the first in a series which will be 
printed in The Granite Monthly as proof of the argument that a product can be 
made successfully, and marketed nationally, from New Hampshire as well as 
from states with a location nearer the center of population. 





Back in the year 1874 when a cer- 
tain young man decided to leave his 
home town of Bradford, to see what 


Roger G. Sullivan 


other communities offered in the line 
of opportunity for an ambitious young 


man, it probably didn’t cause any 
great stir in the town, other than to 
provide another topic of conversation. 
But we presume the good people of 
Bradford followed the progress of the 
young man and today are justly proud 
in claiming him as a native son. 


New Hampshire was fortunate in 


that his wanderings did not take him 


far. The city of Manchester attracted 
him and there he stopped to begin his 
life work, and there he remained. The 
writer does not profess to know much 
about what was going on in 1874 but 


he feels it is safe to assume that the 


entrace of this youngster into the city 
of Manchester did not in any way 
disturb the even tenor of the city, that 
business went on as usual that day. 
But Manchester people did not know 
then what they know now—that this 


*-young man was destined to be one of 


the strongest props in keeping the busi- 
ness of Manchester on an even balance. 











In building up a profitable industry, 
one of the largest factories of its kind 
in the United States, there are few 
individuals in the industrial world who 
have by their own efforts contributed 
more to their community or their state 
than the late Roger G. Sullivan, 
founder of the famous 7-20-4 cigar, a 
New Hampshire product known the 
length and breadth of the country. 


Where the Name Came From 


Born in Bradford in 1854, Mr. 
Sullivan went to Manchester at the 
age of 20 and became interested in the 
tobacco business. He rented a small 
store, hired one cigar maker and start- 
ed business. Seeking a more favorable 
location he soon moved his little shop 
to 724 Elm street from which the 
7-20-4 derived its name. 

The history of the rise of Roger G. 
Sullivan is not a story of the fiction 
type, where the hero rises to fame and 
fortune over night. But it is a story 
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of work, a steady, unrelenting grind, 
a continual struggle against keen com- 
petition from the larger cities with a 
product of the same high class and 
same price and financial backing to 
exploit their goods. His assets were 
youth and ambition, and the belief 
that a product could be made as good, 
find its market, and be marketed as 
well from the city of Manchester, N. 
H., as it could from the largest city 
in the country. 


The business grew, not rapidly but 
steadily, built on an honest foundation. 
There was nothing lucky about it, 
nothing out of the ordinary to make 
it a leader in its line, except quality. 
The real reason for the success of the 
business is the same reason that is at 
the base of all successes, hard work 
and constant study to better the 
product. 


Mr. Sullivan did not live to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of his business 
which was observed at the close of 





Some Outstanding Facts Showing The Growth Of 


The R. G. Sullivan Company In Fifty Years 


It has grown since 1874 from Roger G. Sullivan and one cigar maker to the 


following: 


Present output of 7-20-4 factory 80,000,000 cigars per year. 
The company employs 1520 men and women. 
The payroll amounts to $40,000 per week, or $2,080,000 per year. 


During 1923 the firm paid the United States government $2,225,000 for 


stamp and import taxes. 


The company has outgrown six buildings and the present factory is one 
of the largest and most hygienic in the world and would more than hold the 


six old buildings. 


Of the 1520 employed many own their own homes. 


Notwithstanding its enormous growth the entire business was owned by 
Mr. Sullivan at the time of his death, July 13, 1918, and the ownership still 


remains in his family. 
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1924. He died July 13, 1918, and 
- despite the enormous growth of the in- 
dustry he owned the entire business 
at the time of his death and it is still 
owned by his family, it being directed 
now by Joseph W. Epply and James 
G. Driscoll as associate managers. 


Fifty Years Growth 


The growth of the business in fifty 
years can best be shown by the follow- 
ing: 

1874—Roger G. Sullivan and one 
cigar maker. 


has been falling off for the past fifteen 
years. 

Needless to say, the growth of the 
R. G. Sullivan Co. has been of great 
value to the city of Manchester. There 
are now on the payroll of the company 
1520 people, 1016 of these are cigar 
makers. The weekly payroll of the 
company is $40,000, or $2,080,000 
distributed in wages in a year. 

The value of this to a city like Man- 
chester is obvious. In any city of this 
type where large factories are in opera- 
tion there are many things to disrupt 
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7-20-4 Cigar Factory 


1924—Over 1500 men and women 
employed and one of the largest and 
most hygienic cigar factories in the 
world. 

And this was accomplished in the 
- face of the keenest kind of competition 
for statistics show that cigar smoking 


retail business. Strikes, general de- 
pression in different lines of goods, and 
other things, makes the retail business 
of Manchester seem to fluctuate at 
times. But the 7-20-4 factory con- 
tinues its steady output and releases 


each week to its employes $40,000. 
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This, we assume, serves as a nucleus, 
almost a promise of a certain amount 
of steady business for Manchester 
stores. 


Eighty Million a Year 


The output of the factory for the 
past year was 80,000,000 cigars. The 
writer tried to figure out how long 
a row it would make if they were 
placed end to end but gave it up as an 
impossible task. If packed in boxes, 
of fifty in a box, it would be sixteen 
million boxes of fifty cigars each, 
which brings to mind the thought that 
the Boston & Maine railroad must get 
an appreciable amount of business 
from this concern. 

The United States government is not 
slighted either and must find it worth 
while to have a business of this kind 
in the country. During the year 1923 
the firm paid the government $2,225, 


Proposed Child Labor Amendment to 
Be Discussed 


The New Hampshire State Civic 
Association has arranged a meeting of 
this organization for Tuesday evening, 
January 27 at Concord, N. H. The 
meeting is for the purpose of hearing 
a discussion of both sides of the pro- 
posed Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment. The speakers secured for and 
against the amendment are men of 
national reputation and are among the 
ablest orators of the country. Dr. 
William Draper Lewis, Dean of the 


000 for import and stamp taxes and it 
was more than that for 1924. 

Some idea of the volume of business 
of this concern can also be gained from 
the estimate that the payroll of the 
Sullivan Company is two-thirds as 
large as the total output of the com- 
bined industries of another New Eng- 
land city of 12,000 population. 


Work Eight Hour Day 


The cigarmakers employed in the 
factory are all union men and the eight 
hour day is strictly adhered to. Many 
of the employes of the company own 
their own homes, and are prominent 
and active in the community life of the 
city. 

Since the business was started it has 
outgrown six factories and the present 
building is large enough to house the 
six old buildings with a little room to 
spare. 


University of Pennsylvania Law Col- 
lege will speak favoring the amend- 
ment and Thomas Cadwalader, one of 
the nation’s ablest attorneys of Balti- 
more, Maryland will speak in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

It is expected that the members of 
the legislature will be present and a 
cordial invitation is extended by the 
Association to outside parties interest- 
ed in the amendment to be present. 

It will probably be the best oppor- 
tunity the citizens of New Hampshire 
will have to hear both sides of this 
very debatable subject discussed, 





History of N.H.Schools and 
School Legislation 


GENERATIONS OF 


EARNEST MEN 


AND WOMEN 


HAVE CONTRIBUTED THEIR PART TO THE 
EVOLUTION OF OUR PRESENT SYSTEM 


By Ernest W. Butterfield 
Commissioner of Education 


The history of the development of 
public education in New Hampshire is 
a story of thrilling interest, but it is 
not an account of educational revolu- 
tions nor of violent scholastic upheav- 
als. Instead it shows three hundred 
years of ever clearer perception of the 
fact that a republic must be estab- 
lished upon general education and all 
children must be trained in the respon- 
sibilities and duties of citizenship. 

In school legislation, there have 
been periods of rapid development 
and long periods of conservative ad- 
herance to established laws. In school 
interest, too, there have been years of 
enthusiasm and years of neglect, but in 
spite of these fluctuations there has 
been constant progress in the New 
Hampshire belief that public education 
‘is fundamental. 

New Hampshire’s educational sys- 
tem does not depend upon the plans or 
accomplishment of any single school 
leader. Germany’s educational system 
is based upon the work of Luther and 
Melanchthon. Massachusetts’ organi- 
zation is that of Horace Mann and 
Rhode Island’s that of Henry Barnard. 


Other states have gone afield and im- 
ported ready-made systems of proven 
worth. New Hampshire has had no 
educational dictator. It has never at- 
tempted to transform its schools by 
stroke of pen, but generations of earn- 
est men and women have cherished the 
school ideal and contributed their part 
to the evolution of our school system. 

It appears, therefore, that New 
Hampshire schools and school ideals 
are schools and ideals of the people of 
the state and that these have progress- 
ed through general interest and a state 
wide belief in education. 


History 


The first New Englanders at Ply- 
mouth in 1620, at Dover and Ports- 
mouth in 1623, at Salem in 1626, at 
Boston in 1630, and at Exeter and 
Hampton in 1638, had very clear ideas 
about individual rights of judgment 
and action. For many years the 
American plan of complete separation 
of church and state was foreign to 
their thought and their ideas of public 
education were not worked out to their 
logical conclusions, Two statements, 
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however, made by Luther a century 
before, expressed their firm belief. 
“Government as the natural guardian 
of the young has the right to compel 
the people,” and the education of the 
young is a “grand and serious thing 
affecting the kingdom of God and all 
the world.” 


In other words, our first New Eng- 
landers were ready to assert that the 
state has an inalienable right to guard 
and direct the care of its children and 
that education is of supreme impor- 
tance. 


Early Provisions for Public Education 


Each of these early settlements was 
largely independent and each in its 
own way emphasized the common be- 
lief that each locality should promote 
education. There was, however, no 
systematic plan and no public schools. 
After a few years, in 1641, the four 
New Hampshire towns united with 
each other and with a larger number 
of southern towns to form the colony 
of Massachusetts. A year later was 
enacted the first New England law on 
education: 


“Act of 1642 


“Forasmuch as the good education 
of children is of singular behoof and 
benefit to any commonwealth, and 
whereas many parents and masters are 
too indulgent, and negligent of their 
duty in that kind, 

“Tt is ordered, that the selectmen 
of every town in the several precincts 
and quarters where they dwell, shall 
have a vigilant eye over their neigh- 
bors, to see, first, that none of them 
shall suffer so much barbarism in any 
of their families, as not to endeavor 
to teach, by themselves or others, their 
children and apprentices so much 
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learning as may enable them to read 
perfectly the English tongue, and to 
get knowledge of the capital laws, 
upon penalty of twenty shillings for 
each neglect therein. 

“Also, that all masters of families 
do, once a week at least, catechise their 
children and servants in the grounds 
and principles of religion.” 

It will be seen that this law did not 
create public schools but required par- 
ents and masters to teach the children 
dependent upon them reading and 
citizenship. The great Act of 1647 
was a step farther. It required ele- 
mentary schools to be maintained in 
all towns of fifty families and second- 
ary schools in all towns of one hundred. 


“Act of 1647 


“Tt being one chiefe project of that 
ould deluder, Sathan, to keepe men 
from the knowledge of the Scripture as 
in former times, by keeping then in an 
unknown tongue, so in this latter times 
by persuading from the use, tongues, 
that so at least the true sence, and 
meaning of the original might be 
clouded by false glosses of saint-seem- 
ing deceivers, that learning may not 
be buried in the grave of our fathers 
in the church and commonwealth the 
Lord assisting our endeavors. 


“It is therefore ordered that every 
township in this jurisdiction, after the 
Lord hath increased them to the num- 
ber of 50 house-holders, shall then 
forthwith appoint one within their 
towne to teach all such children as 
shall resort to him to write and reade, 
whose wages shall be paid either the 
parents, or masters of such children or 
by the inhabitants in general, by way 
of supply, as the major of those that 
order the prudentials of the towne 
shall appoint; provided, that those that 
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send their children be not oppressed 
by paying much more than they can 
have them taught for in other towns; 
and it is further ordered that when 
any towne shall increase to the number 
of 100 families or householders, they 
set up a grammar school, the master 
thereof being able to instruct youth 
so far as they may be fitted for the 








practice lagged behind. In other re- 
spects the law was more liberal than 
public opinion. It apparently was to 
benefit “all children” but even in the 
most progressive towns of the state 
the public schools have now been 
opened to girls for barely a century. 
Again, the law of 1647 provided for 
opportunities for secondary education 
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Nashua High School 


university; provided that if any towne 
neglect the performance hereof above 
one, that every such towne shall pay 
5s. to the next school till they shall 
perform this order.” 

Thus were public schools established 
in New Hampshire as a town obliga- 


tion. It is to be noted that these were 
not free schools since the cost was to 
be upon the patron, except in the rare 
instances when a town by a majority 
vote would accept the charge. Still 
the principle was clearly expressed 
that private property might be taxed 
for the benefit of public schools. This 
was an important statement though 


in all but the smallest towns, for the 
“grammar school” of the law was de- 
signed, as the law of 1647 openly 
states, to fit the youth for “the univer- 
sity.” This was the law, but in effect 
free high school tuition did not extend 
to all children of the state until the 
last years of the nineteenth century. 
The law made provision for oppor- 
tunities of education for those who 
should seek it. It placed no obligation 
upon children or upon ignorant, selfish 
or vicious parents. It was the beginning 
of our state school system, but there is 
little evidence that for one hundred 
fifty. years it was generally enforced. 
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The law of 1647 was followed by 
another law, that of 1667, which re- 
quired each town to appoint a school- 
master and to erect a schoolhouse. 
This law, too, registered an _ ideal 
rather than an accomplishment. 

In 1680 the Massachusetts towns 
were separated from those in New 
Hampshire and the first session of our 
independent colonial legislature was 
held in Portsmouth. 

The early school laws of 1642, 1647 
and 1667 remained in force and for 
thirty-four years no educational legis- 
lation of any kind occupied the thought 
of our General Court. Then in 1714, 
1719 and 1721 the early laws were re- 
enacted with but slight changes. Fifty 
years more of legislative silence upon 
this “grand and serious thing,” edu- 
cation, followed. Then the silence 
was broken by a 1771 law which re- 
duced the penalty named in 1721 for 
public officers who neglected the duty 
of providing schools. This was the 
last educational act of His Majesty’s 
Loyal and Obedient Legislature and 
marks one hundred fifty years of edu- 
cational stagnation. 


The schools of this century and a 
half were not free schools, they were 
unsupervised, they were taught by itin- 
erant or non-professional teachers, the 
terms were short, the enforcement of 
the law was of limited local applica- 
tion, no provision was made for the 
education of girls, no school records 
were kept and no school reports made. 
As a result during these years ignor- 
ance and illiteracy were very common, 
except that the ideal persisted that 
qualified and patriotic parents should 
teach their own children. This alone 
prevented learning from being “buried 
in the grave of our fathers.” Still gain 
was made in the acceptance of the 


belief that the state must educate its 
children. In 1641 many were willing 
to say that the commonwealth needed 
public schools. In 1776 many were 
willing to act so that in the state there 
should be common schools rather than 
common ignorance. 

The stirring events of the Revolu- 
tionary War and the discussion of the 
form and principles of the new gov- 
ernment not only set people to think- 
ing but placed a premium upon liter- 
acy and education. When the war was 
over and the new government securely 
established, New Hampshire was 
ready for educational progress. 


We have particular reason to be 
proud of our state constitution. It 
antedated the federal constitution, and, 
drawn up in 1783, it was the first 
adopted among the states. As a literary 
masterpiece, it is not of uniform ex- 
cellence, but it expresses with admir- 
able precision the great principles of 
democracy. This is the statement 
about education: 


Article 82 


“Knowledge and learning generally 
diffused through a community being es- 
sential to the preservation of a free 
government and spreading the oppor- 
tunities and advantages of education 
through the various parts of the country 
being highly conducive to promote this 
end, it shall be the duty of the legisla- 
tors and magistrates, in all future per- 
iods of this government, to cherish the 
interest of literature and the sciences, 
and all seminaries and public schools; 
to encourage private and public insti- 
tutions, rewards, and immunities for 
the promotion of agriculture, arts, 
sciences, commerce, trades, manufac- 
tures and natural history of the coun- 
try; to countenance and inculate the 
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principles of humanity and general 
benevolence, public and private 
charity, industry and economy, hon- 
esty and punctuality, sincerity, sobri- 
ety, and all social affections and gen- 
erous sentiments, among the people; 
provided, nevertheless, that no money 
raised by taxation shall ever be 
granted or applied for the use of the 
schools or institutions of any religious 
sect or denomination.” 


The Law of 1789 


Vigorous attempts were made 
through legislation to make effective 
this general priniciple and in 1789 the 
former laws were repealed and a new 
law enacted. These had failed in a large 
measure through local inefficiency in 
enforcement and because school appro- 
priations were dependent upon the 
frequently changed opinions of towns 
and selectmen. This new act provided 
for a uniform minimum tax for schools, 
for an examination of teachers by some 
competent scholastic or clerical author- 
ity and it required in all towns schools 
where should be taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Under this law 
progress was made in public education. 
Girls were admitted to school attend- 
ance rather freely in the rural towns, 
with much deliberation in the cities, 
and to the private secondary schools 
with a reluctance which has not yet 
been entirely overcome. ‘Schoolmis- 
tresses” were first recognized by the 
Law of 1808 but in a lower classifica- 
tion than “schoolmasters.” Their 
accepted mental inferiority was noted 
in the enactment, “That the literary 
qualifications of schoolmistresses be 
required to extend no farther than that 
they are able to teach the various 
sounds and powers of the letters in 
the English language, reading, writing, 


and English grammar; granting them 
the liberty always of teaching such 
other branches of female education as 
may be deemed necessary to be taught 
in schools under their tuition.” 

In 1827 it was added that female 
teachers must be “suitably qualified to 
teach the English language grammati- 
cally and the rudiments of arithmetic 
and geography.” Finally, in 1858, the 
distinction was repealed and all teach- 
ers were held equal under the law. 
Women, however, were not permitted 
to render service as school board mem- 
bers until 1872 and were not admitted 
to full membership in the State Teach- 
ers’ Association until 1876. It seems 
that this Association act was regarded 
as an act of gallantry and not as re- 
cognition of equality for the admission 
was to be without payment of the usual 
introductory fee. 


The first years of national indepen- 
dence were the years which saw the 
settlement and development of most 
of the towns of northern New Hamp- 
shire. They were years of rapid growth 
of population, of road building and of 
the erection of private and public 


buildings. The schools were not neg- 
lected. By legislative enactment, the 
amount of school money was increased 
and a state-wide interest was shown 
in education. 


The Law of 1827 


This interest culminated in the great 
school law of 1827. The law of 1789 
made effective the support of schools 
and erected standards for teachers. 
The law of 1827 made effective the 
administration of schools and provided 
free text books for needy children. 
This law established the New Hamp- 
shire distinction between public expen- 
diture and public investment. The 
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chief public expenditure by New 
Hampshire towns and cities has long 
been for highways and for schools. 
The 1827 law recognized that money 
raised for bridges, highways and public 
buildings is money expended for im- 
provements which must _ decrease 


yearly in value until the time of re- 
placement has been reached, while 
money raised for schools is money in- 


inspect schools, to examine and certify 
teachers, to select textbooks and to 
make to the town an annual report 
upon the condition of the schools. 
Unfortunately there was no state office 
to collect these reports and but few of 
them are now in existence. 

The plan as adopted had two grave 
and long continued defects. One was 
a division of school control between 


N. H. University Campus 


had been regarded as but an item in 
vested and the investment increases in 
value as children grow to full citizen- 
ship. 

For two hundred years the schools 
the town business and the select- 
men had_ directed’ the _ schools. 
A special duty of selectmen has ever 
been to guard the town business and 
finances, and the schools suffered as 
long as their maintenance was re- 
garded as a common expenditure. In 
1827 the law separated the school gov- 
ernment and administration from town 
affairs by requiring a town school 
committee in addition to the several 
district committees of the town. This 
committee was required to visit and 


two school committees. To these com- 
mittees duties were distributed by clear 
statements, but, of course, there was 
overlapping in many places and there 
is a wealth of evidence to show that 
the two boards often worked without 
harmony and were ready to disclaim 
responsibility for all failures. The 
superintending committee was ap- 
pointed by the town for all the schools 
and it had the powers enumerated in 
a preceding paragraph. Eventually in 
many of the towns this committee con- 
sisted of but a single person, a clergy- 
man, a former teacher or some other 
resident who had a particular interest 
in education. There was, then, an in- 
terested, partly paid superintendent in 
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each town. There were also prudential 
committees. These were chosen to 
represent the different school districts 
in the town. They hired the teacher, 
arranged for board, provided fuel, re- 
paired the schoolhouse and were re- 
sponsible for the economical expendi- 
ture of all moneys. The two commit- 
tees did not co-operate, and the situa- 
tion was as full of difficulties as it 
would be today if school superinten- 
dents never met with school boards, 
advised them or were responsible to 
them. 


The second defect dated from 1805 
and was the division of the town into 
school districts. The law was at first 
permissive, but was made compulsory 
by subsequent acts, and in 1843 under 
penalty was made state wide. This 
meant an ungraded school, a pruden- 
tial committee and a small adminis- 


trative unit in every section of the 
town where children could be gathered. 
It resulted in overcrowded schools, 
short terms, local feuds, and great dis- 
parity of educational opportunities for 
children in adjoining districts which 


varied in wealth or ideals. It was in 
every respect expensive and inefficient, 
but it appealed to the New England 
desire for local control and manage- 
ment and it fortified itself so strongly 
that though disapproved by practically 
all school leaders in the state it was 
maintained until 1885. 


The Law of 1846 


The third great school law of the 
state was that of 1846. This first rec- 
ognized that in matters of administra- 
tion there should be reasonable uni- 
formity for the benefit of all children. 
It first made a state school system and 
did this in but an experimental way. 
It followed the lead of other states and 


established the state office of Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools. The office 
was an advisory, inspirational and cler- 
ical one. The commissioner was to 
spend twenty weeks of the year in pro- 
moting the cause of public education 
by lectures and school visits. The sal- 
ary was small, and the first commis- 
sioner appointed, Professor Charles B. 
Haddock, was a scholar and a man of 
brilliant parts but through experience 
and study unacquainted with the pub- 
lic schools. The second outstanding 
provision of the 1846 law was the es- 
tablishment of teachers’ institutes. The 
nation had demonstrated to the world 
that kings could be made superior to 
those who were born kings. Americans, 
then, came to believe that teaching is 


not a natural gift but a skilled profes- 
sion. 


In 1823 a man born in New Hamp- 
shire, Samuel Read Hall of Croydon, 
had established in Concord, Vermont, 
the first training school for teachers. 
At about the same time, for short 
periods, training schools for teachers 
were maintained in Effingham and in 
Franklin. Mr. Hall in 1837 trans- 
ferred his training school to Plymouth 
and maintained it for several years on 
the site now occupied by the state nor- 
mal school. In 1846 the state was 
not ready for a state normal school 
but authorized teachers’ institutes for 
brief periods of instruction. These 
institutes have done much to unify 
teaching methods and to solidify the 
teaching profession. For many years 
they had a precarious financial sup- 
port by town or state but in 1867 state 
lands were sold and a fund created for 
their maintenance. In 1870 the Ply- 
mouth Normal School was established. 

The law of 1847 committed the state 
to the policy of trained teachers and of 
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state supervision of schools. The act 
paved the way for the Plymouth Nor- 
mal School and the Keene Normal 
School as well as for the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


The State Department of Education 


The organization of the state de- 
partment has seen a number of 
changes. After four years the office of 
Commissioner of Common Schools was 
abolished and a State Board of Edu- 
cation was legalized. This board con- 
sisted of one member appointed from 
each county. This board chose its 
own secretary. Lecturers were given, 
schools visited and an annual report 
printed. Several of the secretaries 
were able men but the work done was 
unsystematic and the reports are of 
varying worth and reliability. After 
seventeen years, this Board of Edu- 
cation was abolished and the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was created. For the first sixteen 
years the Governor and Council served 
as a State Board of Education, work- 
ing with the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Then educational author- 
ity was taken from the Governor and 
Council and given completely to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
For forty-five years there was no 
further change in the title of the office. 
Finally in 1919 the laws were rewritten, 
a State Board of Education appointed 
and the title of the executive officer 
changed to Commissioner of Education. 


Commissioners of Common Schools 


Charles B. Haddock 1846 
Richard S. Rust 1847-49 


Secretaries of Board of Education 


John S. Woodman 1850 
Hall Roberts 1851-53 


King S. Hall 
Jonathan Tenney 
James W. Patterson 
William D. Knapp 
John Wingate 

Roger M. Sargent 
Charles A. Downs 
George W. Cate 
Roger M. Sargent 


1854 
1855-56 
1857-61 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


State Board of Education with Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 


1868-69 
1870-71 
1872 
1873 


Amos Hadley 
Anthony C. Hardy 
John W. Simonds 
Daniel G. Beede 


Superintendents of Public Instruction 


John W. Simonds 
Charles A. Downs 
James W. Patterson 
Fred Gowing 
Channing Folsom 
Henry C. Morrison 
Ernest W. Butterfield 


1874-75 
1876-79 
1880-92 
1893-97 
1898-1905 
1906-17 
1917-19 


State Board of Education with Com- 
missioner of Education 


Ernest W. Butterfield 1919- 


For a full generation the state office 
was but a shadowy institution with a 
series of executive officers, commis- 
sioners of common schools, secretaries 
of the state board of education, super- 
intendents of public instruction, each 
serving for a short time. In the thirty- 
three years, closing in 1880, there were 
nineteen changes in this position and 
four years was the longest term of 
office. Clergymen, college professors 
and principals of private academies 
served the state in this limited capa- 
city. The law gave them slight au- 
thority but they visited schools, held 
conferences, lectured on educational 
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topics and slowly the impression grew 
that education was a state function. 

Perhaps their most important task 
was the collection of school statistics 
and the preparation of a yearly report. 
In annual and biennial reports, this 
series is complete from 1847 and is an 
invaluable record of educational 
growth. As statistics, however, they are 
never complete and their compilation 
was far from accurate. For this reason, 
it is difficult to make full comparison 
between these schools and those of to- 
day. Still in the reports much informa- 
tion is given. The citations from school 
board reports reflect admirably school 
ideals of the period and the records 
of the state office indicate executive 
ability.and educational vision in vary- 
ing degrees. 


James W. Patterson 


The establishment of the present 
state office really dates from 1881. In 
that year James W. Patterson was ap- 
pointed superintendent of public in- 
struction. He was a man of executive 
ability and vision. He had rendered 
service as a member and secretary of 
the state board of education, as a pro- 
fessor in Dartmouth College and as a 
senator in the national congress. Much 
of his time for twenty weeks of each 
year was spent in educational confer- 
ences and in lectures at educational 
meetings, and for the first time a per- 
manent office was opened at Concord, 
records were preserved and uniform 
processes in school administration were 
established. 

Mr. Patterson held the office of 
superintendent of public instruction 
for twelve years, a term up to this 
time without precedent. This was a 
period of renewed interest in education, 
with three distinct educational accom- 
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plishments. These were the develop- 
ment of the state normal school, the 
consolidation of school districts and 
the obligation of free textbooks. 

The normal school at Plymouth 
was established in 1870 and Mr. Pat- 
terson as an educational leader in the 
state, aided in its establishment. It 
held, however, for years an anomalous 
position. It was a state school in name, 
but the legislature gave it slight finan- 
cial support. At first it was believed 
that under state sanction it would be 
self-supporting, so  hesitatingly did 
New Hampshire accept the dictum 
that the training of teachers for the 
public schools is a public function. By 
1900 the school had developed under 
skilled leadership so that appropria- 
tions for maintenance were regular and 
generous. In 1870, the annual appro- 
priation was limited to three hundred 
dollars. In 1892, it was made ten 
thousand dollars and in this year the 
normal school building, an admirable 
and imposing building, was completed. 

A still greater accomplishment was 
doubtless the abolition of the school 
district system and the reestablishment 
of the town as the unit of school taxa- 
tion and administration. By the 1805 
law, any town could divide into as 
many districts as it had single schools. 
As each district had complete control 
of its own school system, the greatest 
inequality prevailed in many towns. 
In any town the children of a division 
where there was wealth or public spirit 
might have a school year of thirty-six 
weeks, well taught in a comfortable 
building. In the next district of the 
same town, poverty might be common 
or an avaricious or ignorant group in 
control. In such a district six weeks 
was not an uncommon school year. 
From 1840 to 1885, many of the rural 
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districts were decreasing in population 
and a town with sixteen districts would 
attempt to maintain sixteen schools, 
even though several schools had but 
three or four pupils each. 

The system-was top-heavy, expen- 
sive and very inefficient, but it gave 
local control in small units and any 
proposed change met with loud and 
forceful opposition. In 1885, the sys- 
tem was abolished, but for a decade 
persistent and almost successful efforts 
were made to bring back the era of 
the isolated school. This was in the 
face of the evidence that the change 
brought an immediate improvement to 
the poorer schools. The terms were 
lengthened, the buildings improved, 
permanent teachers secured, and local 
school district fueds which embittered 
many a school district became tradi- 
tional. 

Free textbooks were made manda: 
tory in 1889. For a number of years 
prior to this, school money could be 
used for this purpose as a measure 
of charity. The 1889 law aided to 
establish the belief that there is a civic 
need that all children have equal 
school opportunities. The law not only 
gave opportunity to poor children, but 
it permitted a unification of school 
work, and was the first step toward 
the state course of study. 

In the quarter century which fol- 
lowed the resignation and death of 
Senator Patterson, a series of highly 
important school laws were passed 
and material changes in educational 
policies were inaugurated. 


Fred Gowing 


For six years, from 1892, the state 
superintendent of public instruction 
was Fred Gowing of Nashua. Mr. 


Gowing was a public schoolman, a 
skilled school administrator, a scholar 
and a teacher of teachers. After his 
resignation, he held important educa- 
tional positions in other states. 


During his term of office, the revolu- 
tionary laws of 1885 to 1889 became 
firmly established and their merits 
accepted. 


Channing Folsom 


The next state officer of education 
was Channing Folscm of Dover. As 
school principal and city school super- 
intendent, Mr. Folsom had shown ex- 
ecutive ability of a high order and he 
had been for years an outstanding 
leader in the educational thought of 
the state. He had a clear understand- 
ing of the school needs of New Hamp- 
shire, and for over six years he was the 
virile companion of pupil and teacher. 


The accomplishments of this period 
were the enactment and enforcement 
of an adequate law, the regulation of 
child labor, the establishment of eve- 
ning schools, the initiation of our 
present policy of high school approval 
and free tuition, and the beginning 
of supervision of schools in unions and 
of state financial equalization. 


All of these laws were passed in the 
face of bitter opposition. All were 
enforced without fear or favor. In 
particular the enforcement of the child 
labor laws aroused great opposition 
among many who believed the law and 
its enforcement infringed upon their 
natural rights. The result was a cam- 
paign directed against the official acts 
of the superintendent and a demand 
for the declaration of a vacancy. The 
governor repeatedly nominated Mr. 
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Folsom, but was unable to secure the 
approval of his council. 


Henry C. Morrison 


In October, 1904, this unfortunate 
deadlock was broken by the appoint- 
ment of Henry C. Morrison, superin- 
tendent of schools in Portsmouth, and 
Mr. Folsom retired from the office with 
the esteem of all interested in New 
Hampshire schools and New Hamp- 
shire children, and after rendering 
signal service to the cause of education. 
In order that a similar occurrence 
might not again occur, the legislature 
of 1913 took the office from politics 
by giving the appointee tenure of 
office. 

The new superintendent was a man 
of high scholarship, an educator of 
clear vision and a forceful and uncom- 
promising advocate. He held the 
office for thirteen years, from October 
25, 1904 to November 21,1917. During 
this long period no part of the edu- 
cational advance was lost and the at- 
tendance, child labor, high school ap- 
proval and tuition, certification of 
teachers, profesional supervision and 
financial equalization laws were made 
more effective. 


During this period, too, came the 
establishment of the second normal 
school. This was opened at Keene in 
September, 1909. Of even greater im- 
portance was Mr. Morrison’s work in 
organizing and systematizing the work 
of the elementary and secondary schools 
of the state. This was done by state 
programs of study, by institute ser- 
vices and conferences, by the introduc- 
tion of modern courses in the high 
schools, and in general by superb edu- 
cational leadership. 

Superintendent Morrison reorgan- 
ized his office and greatly increased its 


working efficiency. The law of 1913 
provided for the appointment of depu- 
ties in order that the state might profit 
by the services of specialists. 

In 1917 Mr. Morrison resigned and 
Ernest W. Butterfield, for nearly two 
years deputy in the state office, was 
appointed superintendent of public in- 
struction. 


The Great Law of 1919 


In 1918 it was evident to all stu- 
dents of education that New Hamp- 
shire was ready for another step for- 
ward in its school development. The 
war years had emphasized the great 
need for trained and educated men and 
women and had turned the attention 
of many to social ideals and economic 
necessities. It was realized that the 
school legislation of seventy years 
needed to be written in a simple and 
harmonious codification. The last 
attempt at complete school legislation 
was in 1849, when previous laws were 
repealed and reenacted in comprehen- 
sive form. 


In the ensuing years nearly sixty 
legislatures had met and many of them 
had amended the statutes of 1849 or 
the amendments to these statutes. The 
result was a body of school law cum- 
bersome, confusing and _ frequently 
contradictory. In these seventy years 
economic situations in the state had 
changed to a marked degree. 1849 
was at the beginning of the industrial 
revolution. There were no large cities, 
no towns with great factories, the rail- 
roads were just being built and each 
town was a social and economic entity. 
The towns were fairly equal in popu- 
lation, in children to be schooled and 
in taxable wealth. The towns were 
even able to divide into districts and 
still have a fair division of population, 
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children and taxable property. While 
this situation prevailed, each town was 
largely self-centered and there was 
little need of financial or administra- 
tive equalization. 

In 1919, however, the population of 
the state having gone from a majority 
of the towns was gathered in cities 
or commercial centers. The children 
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majority of the teachers were unquali- 
fied and the school year was frequently 
but twenty weeks. ‘This situation is 
fully presented in the 1918 biennial. 
For a series of years the condition 
had been understood and hesitant steps 
toward financial equalization had been 
undertaken. First, was the literary 
fund, but this was distributed in ac- 
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Commissioner Butterfield with School Superintendents 


in these towns lived in scattered homes 
and their schooling had become very 
expensive. To an even greater degree 
wealthy men with their taxable wealth 
had left the upland towns to live in 
cities and develop them. Wealth had 
become so localized that, though the 
state was rich, many towns had not 
within their borders sufficient taxable 
wealth so that suitable schools could 
be maintained. The cities and pros- 
perous towns had experienced super- 
vision, well equipped teachers and a 
full school year. The impoverished 
towns were without supervision, the 


cordance with the number of children 
in towns, and not according to the 
relative need. Then state aid began 
to be given to encourage qualified 
teachers to teach in the poorer towns 
and the length of the school year was 
introduced as an element in distribu- 
tion. Then in 1899 the equalization 
of supervision was approached by per- 
mitting the formation of supervisory 
unions with state aid. In these forms 
state aid appropriations increased as 
successive legislatures perceived the 
benefits derived. ‘The principle of the 
responsibility of the whole state was 
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well established, but the aid appropri- 
ated was spasmodic and in general un- 
economically applied. 

In 1918 the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, realizing the inadequacy 
of the existing school laws and the 
great need of the children in poorer 
parts of the state, asked Governor 
Keyes to appoint a committee of cit- 
izens to study with him the school sit- 
uation in the state and to recommend 
to the next legislature an adequate 
school code. The committee was some 
months later appointed by Governor- 
e'ect Bartlett. With the state super- 
intendent, it gave careful scutiny to 
the educational needs of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The membership of the committee 
and its discriminating report are given 
in the 1920 biennial. If it is compared 
with the recommendations made in the 
1918 report, it will be seen that a 
primary aim of the committee was not 
to revolutionize New Hampshire edu- 
cation, but to carry to logical and 
effective conclusion the policies devel- 
oped after years of experience. The 
plan proposed was designed to produce 
a state administration which would 
be economically effective and to pro- 
vide for state wide supervision, school 
opportunities and school instruction. 
Compact organization was effected by 
restoring the plan for a state board of 
education which had been given up in 
1874 and by assigning to this board 
authority which had een previously 
given to the state superintendent of 
public instruction, to the trustees of 
the normal schools, to the board for 
vocational education and to the com- 
mittee on Americanization. 


It was understood that equalization 
meant the extension of professional 
supervision to all schools, the equaliza- 


tion of the school year and school sur- 
roundings and the securing of compet- 
ent teachers for rural as was as urban 
schools. It was proposed that this 
equalization be reached by a more ex- 
tensive term of taxation. 

All of these accomplishments had 
been aims for many years and the 
proposed code but hastened a logical 
development. For the first time, how- 
ever, it was proposed to base the 
school laws on the plain principle of 
equity, ‘“‘We must tax the wealth of 
the state wherever it is for the benefit 
of the children wherever they may re- 
side.” 

When this plan was completed, it 
was given the highest possible public- 
ity, its proposals studied, explained and 
in many details amended. In this 
form it was adopted and enacted into 
law on March 28, 1919. 

Following this the entire school laws 
of the state were rewritten by Judge 
John E. Young and Judge Robert J. 
Peaslee of the Supreme Court of the 
state and the codification was enacted 
by the legislature of 1921. 


General Frank S. Streeter, state 
chairman of the war time committee 
on Americanization, became greatly in- 
terested in the educational needs of the 
state. With skilled and energetic de- 
votion, he used his influence to secure 
this legislation and to make possible 
the successful administration of its 
provisions. He was made first chair- 
man of the State Board of Education 
and served in this capacity for two 
initial years. 

By this law the name of the state 
officer of education was changed from 
superintendent of public instruction to 
commissioner of education and the 
commissioner was made the executive 
officer of the Board and its secretary. 
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The law of 1919 made progressive 
advance in other lines, also. It pro- 
posed to wipe out illiteracy by the ob- 
ligation of evening schools for all 
minors who were illiterate in the Eng- 
lish language. It took the approval 
of private elementary schools from 
local school boards and gave this to 
the State Board of Education. It made 
care of the health and physical welfare 
of all children a school duty, and it 
made possible the certification of all 
teachers. 


This last provision was of the very 
highest importance and in the first six 
years the per cent of thoroughly train- 
ed teachers employed rose from 32 to 
63, while the per cent of absolutely un- 
trained teachers dropped from 34 to 6. 

As a part of this development came 
the magnificent growth of the normal 
schools. In this same period the num. 
ber of students preparing for the teach- 
ing profession increased more than 
threefold. 

At this point, we may consider cer- 
tain statistics which record the de- 
velopment of twenty-eight years. 


1896 1924 

Required school year 

in weeks None 36.00 
Average weeks of 

school 26.13 36.90 
Percentage of  at- 

tendance 89 94 
Number’ elementary 

pupils 63,944 65,968 
Number high school 

pupils 3,512 13,046 
Total teachers 2,984 2,853 
Normal school or col- 

lege graduates 719 1,923 
Average salary—ele- 

mentary women $247.00 $1,002.00 
June graduates. at 

normal schools 17 202 
Districts with super- 

intendents 8 253 
Uniform course of 

study None General 
Appropriation for 

equalization None $463,000 


School costs 


$1,010,000 4,800,000 
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Organizations of Teachers 


The teachers of the state early or- 
ganized under the name of the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and for seventy years have met 
annually for conference and instruc- 
tion. The Association was formed at 
Manchester in 1854, and for years had 
a small membership of interested 
leaders in educational problems. The 
Association has now grown so that its 
membership is over two thousand, and 
it includes nearly all of the public 
school teachers of the state. Its work 
has been supplemented by county 
associations of teachers and by many 
organizations of teachers interested in 
special lines of work. 

The state association has promoted 
by joint action and by individual in- 
itiative all the progressive movements 
named in this chapter. It has drawn 
up and recommended for adoption 
courses of study and it has approved 
subject material for school use, 
methods of classroom procedure and 
codes for professional guidance. Again 
and again it has publicly declared the 
principles of education which it pro- 
posed to uphold. Much of its work 
has been done by a representative 
body authorized by it, the Educational 
Council of New Hampshire. This 
Council dates from 1898, and it has 
numbered among its active members 
many of the most influential teachers 
of this period. 


Procedure in School Progress 


A study of the educational history 
of our state shows the process by 
which each school advance has been 
accepted. At first the plan has been 
an ideal in the mind of one or of a 
small group. Then it has been per- 
sistently advocated by those committed 
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to it. Each year new friends have been 
found until finally the legislature, after 
some sessions of increasing interest, 
has adopted the plan. Almost invari- 
ably a reaction has followed with at- 
tempts not infrequently successful to 


~ 


or that a different situation ever 
existed. 

As an illustration, let us take the 
development of the principle of requir- 
ed school attendance during the period 
of our state history. In 1642 it was 
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Concord Schools 


repeal and return to the former situa- 
tion. After a few years, if the plan 
has continued in operation, it has won 
support and has commenced to show 
results. By this time all have become 
habituated to it and few think that the 
law has not always been in operation 


the duty of parents to teach their 
children and the state could but urge 
this duty. In 1647 the town must take 
the initiative and must appoint a 
schoolmaster and might tax the people, 
if a majority agreed for the support 
of this master. In 1667 the towns were 
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required to erect a schoolhouse, but all 
of these laws dealt only with those who 
might choose to resort to the school. 
The law of 1789 required a uniform 
minimum tax for schools to be raised 
in all districts. The law of 1827 re- 
quired school superintendents, ‘““To use 
their influence and best endeavors to 
secure a full and strict attendance 
upon schools of the youth of the sev- 
eral districts.” In 1848 it was enacted 
that no young child should be em- 
ployed in a factory, unless he had been 
given a minimum amount of school- 
ing. This early step was not one of 
personal compulsion but was a requir- 
ment contingent upon factory employ- 
ment. This law was_ strengthened 
somewhat from year to year, but even 
in 1898 it was summarized as folhows: 

“In 1848, by the enactment of a 
stringent law, public instruction was 
secured to children employed as fac- 
tory operatives, and by subsequent 
legislation, this was made more effec- 
tive. The law now provides that no 
child under 16 years shall be employed 
in any manufacturing establishment 
unless he has attended school at least 
twelve weeks during the preceding 
year and can write legibly and read 
fluently; also, that no child under the 
age of 14 years shall be employed in 
any such establishment unless he has 
attended school at least six months 
during the year just past and that no 
child under 12 years of age shall be so 
employed unless he has attended school 
ployed unless he has attended school 
in the district where he dwells the 
whole time it was kept during the pre- 
ceding year. Further, the law 
directs that children between the ages 
of 8 and 14 years shall have at least 
twelve weeks of schooling in every 


year unless excused by reason of some 
mental or physical disability.” 


The last provision in this quotation 
was the first real attempt at a school 
attendance law and it was enacted in 
1871. This law exempted from its 
application many pupils and it was re- 
quired that but six of the twelve weeks 
be of continuous attendance. Until 
1870 it had been held with decreasing 
conviction that a parent had sole edu- 
cational control over his child and 
might doom him to ignorance and 
illiteracy, if he desired. So long it 
took for our people to completely ac- 
cept the words, “Government as a nat- 
ural guardian of the young has the 
right to compel the people”, and de- 
clare in statute form that not even 
a parent may deprive a child of the 
inalienable rights of childhood, since 
the welfare of the state rests upon the 
guardianship of its children. 


From this feeble beginning of com- 
pulsion, when twelve scattered weeks 
might be required during the school 
year, we come to the law of 1901 with 
its amendments of 1903, 1911, 1917 
and 1919. It is now required that 
children of required school age attend 
school for full thirty-six weeks and to 
their sixteenth year, unless the full 
elementary program of study is earlier 
completed. 


Few now believe that there was ever 
a time when full school attendance was 
not a privilege of all children and fail- 
ure to make effective this privilege 
was not for parents and guardians a 
finable offense. Yet our compulsory 
law in any effective form dates but 
from 1901. The acceptance has been 
so general that we can hardly recall 
the bitterness of the controversy as by 
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successive steps children were enfran- 
chised. 


The steps were: 


1. Education is a matter of state in- 


terest. (1642). 
2. Public schools must be main- 
tained. (1647). 


3. Towns must support schools by a 
uniform tax. (1789). 

4. Pupils: may not be denied admit- 
tance and should be encouraged to 

‘ attend. (1827). 

5. Limited school privileges may not 
be denied to pupils by parents. 
(1848). 

6. School attendance is a state obli- 
gation and parents and pupils for 
the good of the child and the state 
must obey the law which requires 
attendance during at least a part 
of the school year. (1871). 

7. Children must attend school all 
the time that the schools are in ses- 
sion. (1901). 

A similar story could be told of the 
growth of the idea of supervision, of 
financial equalization, of certification 
of teachers and of uniform training 
for this profession by the state. 
Enlargement of the Common Schools 

Of fully as great interest is the 
growth of the belief that the high 
school is a part of the common school 
system. The law of 1647 clearly con- 
sidered high school opportunities as a 
part of the public obligation. It can 
be seen that this was an ideal that in 
a new and poor country could from 
its very cost find no general accept- 
ance. This brought about a most in- 
teresting educational development, the 
period of the growth, recognition and 
decay of the New England academy. 
The period covers a full century in our 
history and was at its height about 


1860, but was then passing the period 
of its greatest vigor. At this time 
over one hundred schools had been 
chartered or had been active for a 
brief period. These were frequently 
maintained in small and inaccessible 
villages where the air was “salubrious” 
and the students “removed from the 
temptations of life in the populous 
centers.” 

Many buildings still stand where 
once were flourishing academies and 
the income of many endowments has 
now been transferred to uses not de- 
signed by the donor. A number of 
these ancient schools still have a more 
or less precarious existence or with 
various adaptations of name, funds 
and control serve as public community 
high schools. 

A smaller number by endowment, 
prestige and skilled management fill 
their own large place in the field of 
education and will long continue to 
carry forward the traditions of the old 
New England and the scholarship of 
the new. The academies of this century 
gave education a personal advantage 
to many. They took ambitious boys and 
girls, trained them for college and sent 
them forth to positions of wealth, fame 
and professional independence. More- 
over, the schools were community cen- 
ters of thought and action and they 
kept alive the educational ideal that 
has ever been strong in our state. 


The academies were, however, an 
exotic growth and in some ways they 
were a social detriment to the state as 
a whole. This has been shown in the 
report of the New Hampshire study 
made by General Education Board 
and discussed in the biennial report 
of 1918 on pages 221 and following. 

These schools had a very narrow 
curriculum and one which from its 
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nature must turn students from parti- 
cipation in the development and cit- 
izenship of the state to college courses 
and to the traditional — professions. 
Latin, Greek, mathematics and brief 
formal courses in natural and social 
sciences comprised the full program. 
Some of the teachers were men of 


The 


and a consciousness of a higher educa- 
tion. A smaller number completed 
full and adequate courses of prepara- 
tion and went on to college study. 
The lack of thoroughness and the 
failure to make real connections with 
the life of our state were not the only 
weaknesses. In addition there was the 


Laconia High School 


ability, personal charm and inspiration. 
Many were pedants and drill masters 
who passed from one school failure to 
another. 

To establish an academy, little was 
needed beyond a building with two or 
three classrooms and homes where 


students might secure rooms. There 
was little apparatus and few books. 
There was little choice of subjects 
and a master and assistant could do all 
necessary work in a large school. Stu- 
dents passed readily from _ several 
terms at one school to a few weeks 
at another and schools rose and de- 
clined in proportion to the popularity 
of the temporary master. A large 
number of students carried from these 
schools a few terms of desultory in- 
struction, a memory of good fellowship 


constant rivalry for students and the 
struggle to secure the financial means 
for maintenance which have. at all 
times been the bane of private second- 
ary institutions. In this severe strug- 
gle for existence, scholastic honesty 
could hardly be expected and frequent- 
ly it was absent and the school lost in 
public esteem. 

For these reasons the rise of the 
public high school was a welcomed in- 
novation and the movement grew 
rapidly. The first public high school 
was established at Portsmouth in 1830. 
The Somersworth Act was in 1848. 
This permitted a school district to es- 
tablish and to maintain a high school. 

The new high schools had a regular 
and permanent enrollement of stu- 
dents. They were free from the neces- 
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sity of seeking to attract and retain 
students by non-scholastic methods 
and they set higher standards of schol- 
arship than the academies had known. 
They were reasonably sure of contin- 
ued maintenance and they had a free- 
dom in teaching for the needs of the 
pupil which was not possible in the 
older institutions. 

The establishment of high schools, 
large and small, in cities, towns and 
villages; the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of free tuition for all boys and 
girls; the growth of these schools in 
number of pupils, in breadth of educa- 
tion and in public approval, constitute 
a movement which has been beyond 
all expectation or experience. 

The Colleges of New Hampshire 

In this chapter there is no need that 
the colleges of the state receive partic- 
ular discussion. Dartmouth College, 
founded in 1769, has contributed much 
to the educational life of New Hamp- 
shire and at times has been aided by 


appropriations. For some years now 
it has had no state scholarships or 
other aid. 


The University of New Hampshire 
dates from 1866 and has been an in- 
dependent institution from 1891. It is 
the university for the state and it has 
had during the last decade a pheno- 
menal and most happy development. 


The state appropriates for its support 
and regards it as its most advanced 
public school. As admission is to all 
qualified graduates of high schools, the 
state gives an unrestricted opportunity 
for all children to an education which 
begins in the primary schools and ends 
in the university. 

The whole educational history of 
our state is an interesting one. It 
shows continued progress not only in 
accomplishment but in the acceptance 
of educational ideals. It records a 
long struggle forward with each gen- 
eration determined to keep the good of 
the old schools and to make such im- 
provements as experience or study 
may hold to be wise. The aim which 
we have always kept before us is the 
one which we hear expressed so fre- 
quently by parents, rich or poor, ig- 
norant or educated, “Our children 
shall have advantages which were not 
given to us.” 


Note: The attention of those partic- 
ularly interested in a study of educa- 
tion in New Hampshire is called to the 
New Hampshire School Reports: 
1872, pages 135 to 169; 1876, pages 
137 to 305; 1877, pages 198 to 216; 
and History of Education in New 
Hampshire, Bush (1898). 





Party Government and 
Party Regularity 


AN INTERESTING AND TIMELY ARTICLE ON THE 
WHOLESALE TICKET CUTTING AND TRADING 
INDULGED IN AT THE LAST ELECTION 


By James W.. Remick 


We are told that party government 
and party regularity are the essence 
of patriotism and that party indepen- 
dence and irregularity are a menace 
to the Republic. 

We find it impossible to reconcile 
this political philosophy with the wide- 
spread and wholesale cutting and 
swapping of votes which was indulged 
in at the last election by so many of 
the champions of party government 
and party regularity. 

To illustrate, the Republican candi- 
date for President won New York by 
about a million plurality, yet the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor lost 
it by more than 100,000. In that state 
the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent polled only about 950,000 votes, 
while the Democratic candidate for 
Governor polled about 1,600,000. To 
a greater or less extent the same cut- 
ting and swapping was in evidence in 
other states. New Hampshire was no 
exception. 

According to the theory of party 
government and regularity the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President was en- 
titled to receive as many votes in New 
Hampshire as the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, yet the former re- 
ceived only 57,000 votes while the 


latter received more than 75,000. 
Captain Winant, the Republican can- 
didate for Governor, was entitled, be- 
cause of his splendid war record, high 
character, energetic campaign and 
able and fearless advocacy of the 
principles for which his party had de- 
clared, to run neck and neck with the 
Republican Presidential electors and 
the candidate for United States Sena- 
tor. Yet for some reason impossible 
to reconcile with strict party govern- 
ment and regularity, he ran several 
thousand behind. Perhaps there is 
some explanation consistent with party 
government and regularity why the 
Democratic candidate for Governor 
should have run so far ahead of the 
Democratic Presidential candidate in 
this state, and why, on the other hand, 
the Republican candidate for Governor 
should have run so far behind the Re- 
publican Presidential candidate and the 
Republican candidate for United 
States Senator, but no explanation is 
apparent to us. 


Tribute to Gov. Winant 


That Captain Winant was not de- 
feated by the apparent cutting and 
swapping as his friend Colonel Roose- 
velt was in New York, does not alter 
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the fact of such cutting and swapping 
nor the intent and purpose with which 
it was done. It is rather a tribute to 
Captain Winant and to his steadfast 
supporters and the principles for which 
he and they so loyally stood. 

We also find it impossible to recon- 
cile the widespread and wholesale prop- 
aganda now being carried on by the 
advocates of party government and 
regularity, to repudiate their party 
leaders and party principles. 

For instance, Calvin Coolidge in the 
nation and Captain Winant in the State 
have frankly and consistently stood 
for the eight-hour day principle and 
for the proposed child-labor amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. The 
platforms upon which they were re- 
spectively nominated and elected com- 
mended their attitude in these respects. 


Among honest men and women in any 
other relation but politics, there would 
be no room for doubt or dispute that 
the Republican platforms in State and 
nation pledged the party to stand be- 
hind President Coolidge and Governor 
Winant in their advocacy of those hu- 


manitarian policies. And unless party 
government and regularity are a mere 
pretence, to keep the unsophisticated in 
line at election time, and party plat- 
forms are merely to get in on, that 
pledge should be carried out in perfect 
good faith. 

How can the wide-spread propagan- 
da now going on to repudiate their 
leaders and platforms in these respects 
be reconciled with that party govern- 
ment and party regularity so vocif- 
erously contended for by those most 
active in that propaganda? 

We confess to a sense of confusion 
and bewilderment in the midst of such 
seeming contradictions and_ inconsis- 
tencies. 


As a life-long Republican, who has 
been condemned for now and _ then, 
frankly and openly, exercising the 
constitutional privilege of an American 
citizen to work and vote against his 
party for great principles, believed to 
be vital to the public welfare, we wish 
that there might be a clear definition 
of party government and party regu- 
larity and the obligations which they 
impose, for the purpose of holding to 
account, with us, according to the de- 
gree of our offending, those who talk 
much before hand about party govern- 
ment and party regularity and then 
scratch and swap at the polls, and who 
commend leaders and principles in 
platforms before election and repudiate 
them afterwards. 


What Will the Future Bring? 


In 1906, as a result of the progres- 
sive movement led by Winston Chur- 
chill, the Republican party of New 
Hampshire pledged itself to enact into 
legislation the progressive principles 
for which that movement was started. 
Relying upon that pledge many of us 
who had never wavered in party loyal- 
ty before, remained steadfast then and 
in every way went to the limit of party 
loyalty. Instead of fulfilling that 
pledge, the party in the following leg- 
islature, repudiated it and with ghoul- 
ish exultation sent to the legislative 
graveyard bills which were introduced 
to carry it into effect. Since then there 
have been more Democratic governors 
and United States Senators in New 
Hampshire than before and more of 
political independence here and 
throughout the nation. Is history to 
repeat itself in the coming legislature? 
Are we to have more of infidelity to 
platforms there, to be followed by 
more of independence at the polls? 





Concord Opens War On 
Fake Stock Peddlers 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SIGNS CONTRACT WITH 
BURNS AGENCY TO PROTECT CITIZENS 
FROM CROOKED SCHEMES 


As Furnished by Concord Chamber 
of Commerce 


For several years the Concord Cham- 
ber of Commerce has attempted to 
render a service to its members and 
the citizens in the giving of information 
on unlisted stock or security selling 


schemes that have been offered the 
public. At times it has been found 
next to impossible to secure correct in- 
formation at the time it is needed. 
Through a recent contract entered 
into between the Concord Chamber of 
Commerce and the William J. Burns 
International Detective Agency, Inc., 
of New York, immediate information 
is available for the protection of 
would-be investors in the future. 


Pearson Has Made Study 


A careful study of the situation was 
made by John W. Pearson of Concord, 
chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce committee on community pro- 
tection service. Mr. Pearson’s report 
and recommendations to the directors 
of the Concord Chamber of Commerce, 
which finally resulted in securing the 
services of the Burns Agency, follows: 

“The rapid development of Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Advertising 
Association co-operation with other 


authorities, throughout the country, is 
in recognition of the economic loss re- 
sulting from the activities of unscrup- 
ulous promoters. 


Huge Sum Taken From People 


‘Here in Concord, the operation of 
H. V. Green Co., Ponzi, Frank 
Mahoney, and the G. F. Redmond & 
Co. failures have taken a toll of over 
$100,000, it is estimated, in the past 
few years, and they represent only the 
most notorious cases. No information 
has been given out on the Redmond 
failure but 200 Manchester creditors 
recently filed claims totaling $100,000 
and it has been estimated that Red- 
mond clients in Concord stand to lose 
$50,000. No accurate estimates of the 
problem can be made but the record 
of the above concerns offer a tangible 
clue to the size of the problem. 

“Money sent out of Concord on 
crooked speculative propositions repre- 
sents earnings or savings which may 
have taken a lifetime to accumulate. 

“T have studied crooked stock pro- 
motions for several years, (am now an 
advisor of the N. H. Insurance Com- 
missioner (Blue Sky Dept.) on licen- 
ses to security salemen) and if there 
is anything I feel sure of, on the 











availability of disinterested accurate 
information, second, are the two great- 
est factors which will best aid the 
public in sounder conclusions on fly- 
by-night propositions always so skill- 
fully presented to them. 


Co-operation Necessary 


“Socially, as a nation, we are seeing 
a wider distribution of wealth; money 


and other forms of wealth are becom-. 


ing more diffused in ownership. But 
subject, it is that education, first, and 
possession of larger units of wealth 
on the part of thousands is not being 
accompanied by an equivalent in busi- 
ness experience, investment judgment 
and general financial common sense. 
This is just another view why public 
organizations should and are develop- 
ing activities of such great help in 
this economic problem. Unfortunately, 
because it is human to be reticent 
about losses sustained in speculative 
and dishonest ventures, I have been 
unable to present an accurate picture 
of the size of the problem in Concord. 
A general conclusion has to be drawn 
from the experience and good accom- 
plished in other centers. Presumably, 
the need for co-operation exists in 
Concord. 

“The experience of other Chambers 
of Commerce, etc., has developed 
practical working arrangements. The 
tools and machinery effective in this 
work are fairly well defined. In the 
communities served it is now almost 
second nature for many wage earners 
and other less well informed holders 
of money to  stop-look-and-consider, 
and to turn to a disinterested third 
party before he makes a decision. In 
all this work, the human characteristic 
of wanting to take a chance, to gamble 
or to speculate, is recognized. The 
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evils of such weaknesses are lessened 
if they are accompanied by a financial 
ability to take risks and a reasonable 
experience and basis of judgment in 


such matters. Ponzis and Redmonds 
will continue to be signs of the times 
and such Chamber of Commerce work 
does not pretend to try to make over 
human nature. Its immediate object, 
and the first step in this general ques- 
tion, is to co-operate by furnishing a 
source of information and experience 
so that the most unsound and the 
crooked propositions may be revealed 
to the public. Local industrial pro- 
positions and listed securities are not 
reported on. 


Makes Recommendations 


“Out of the experience of the vari- 
ous departments and bureaus engaged 
in this field, I respectfully suggest the 
following recommendations which 
might be considered by your Board 
of Directors, if it should be their 
policy to extend such co-operation to 
the Concord public. 

“1. The community has to be made 
aware that facilities are available. 
This is accomplished by a general 
committee and others who come in 
daily contact with the public and who 
acquaint the public by means of per- 
sonal conversation and by printed 
matter (newspaper items and placards) 
with the fact that the Chamber has 
a department providing an unbiased 
channel through which they may post 
themselves. 

“2. Sources of information to the 
Chamber are available in other cen- 
ters which have a large accumulation 
of data on propositions or have the 
machinery for gathering new data. 
There are some 35 Better Business 
Bureaus in as many cities, the Nation- 
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al Vigilance Committee of the Associa- 
ted Advertising Clubs, Blue Sky De- 
partment in 45 states, U. S. Post Office 
officials, and special departments of 
such financial journals as the New 
York Herald-Tribune, the U. S. In- 
vestor, the Magazine of Wall St., etc. 

“These all supplement the data ob- 
tained by a direct contact with the 
subject (individual or company) the 
inquiry is made on. When the basis 
for a reasonable conclusion has been 
arrived at the Department answers the 
inquirer in such a way that he is helped 
and the Chamber at the same time 
cannot be held in any way responsible. 


Estimate of Vigilance Committee 


“The Investors’ Vigilance Commit- 
tee of New York estimates the annual 
stock swindling loss sustained by Con- 
cord people at $150,000 a year. This 
seems high but on the other hand I 
know of no basis for refuting it. The 
point is, those experienced in such 
matters say the loss is considerable and 
productive preventive measures justify 
financial backing of any Concord 
effort.” 


Commencing on December first, 
through a co-operative arrangement 
with the seven Concord banks, who 
are also interested in protecting the 
citizens from the schemes of fake 
promoters, a contract was entered into 
with the Burns Agency whose service 
includes not only the maintenance of 
a card index, listing more than one 
thousand securities of doubtful value, 
but also provides for the giving of 
additional information through special 
investigations for any unlisted security 
offered for sale, whose offices are 
located in the United States or Canada; 
even to the extent of prosecution where 
fraud is evident. 


In the office of the chamber, the 
Burns Agency has placed a card index 
set listing hundreds of unlisted stock 
offerings and their classification as to 
its standing, whether it is a fraud, 
gamble, wild gamble, speculative, 
highly speculative, business man’s in- 
vestment or if any state has refused 
it permission to sell its securities or 
revoked its license or cancelled or sus- 
pended it operating in that state. 

“The card also gives its present 
offering and the purpose of the same 
and where it was incorporated. This 
card set is placed there for immediate 
information. In case one should in- 
quire as to a particular offering and 
desire more information than is on the 
card, the chamber will obtain an an- 
alized report on the proposition in 
question from the agency, this report 
being shown to the inquirer and the 
reason of the classification being set 
forth. Should there be no card in the 
set of the particur offering, the cham- 
ber immediately gets in touch with the 
Burns people and no matter where the 
particular proposition may be a report 
will be gotten without cost anywhere 
in the United States or Canada. 


Burns Agency Protection 


“In making the investigation for the 
many communities that the agency 
covers, many fraudulent offerings are 
discovered, and when such cases are 
reported an ‘Advance Bulletin’ is sent 
to the chamber advising them to be- 
ware of the same. This being similar 
to the service rendered to the 23,000 
banks of the country which the Burns 
Agency is now protecting from for- 
geries, check raising, sneak thievery, 
and other banking crimes. 

“The undercover service that is 
maintained here will have a good deal 
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to do with ridding the community of 
any operators that might venture in. 
Burns men are stationed in this city 
working in other positions, their con- 
nection being known only to them- 
selves and the agency. They are the 
watchdogs for the city in this line of 
work. They ferret out the stock sales- 
men, get the story as _ prospective 
buyers of their offerings and check up 
the salesman’s story to the investor for 
misrepresentation, while the agency is 
checking the offering from the home 
office of the company in question. 
“The service as briefly outlined 
herewith cannot help but be a great 
benefit to Concord, and the citizens 
should use it to their utmost. The 
banks, business houses, and _ other 
places of business should co-operate 
and when the ‘warning notices’ are 
issued, they should be placed in as 
conspicuous a place as is possible and 
should they become soiled or torn new 
ones should be secured to take their 
place. The individual citizen can ren. 
der a great help by reporting all cases 
where he or she has been approached 
by a stock salesman whose offering 
seems ‘too good to be true’. No invest- 
ments should be made in an unlisted 
security until a report from the cham- 


ber has been received giving the full 
facts. 


Many Crooked Schemes 


“The many schemes used by the 
swindling gentry are too numerous to 


mention but they are all clever and 
designed to ensnare the gullible. Many 
a proposition that may be presented to 
you by mail or by personal call or even 
‘by phone’, may have the earmarks of 
what is known as a ‘reload’, a ‘certifi- 
cate of subscription rights’ plan, a 
‘prospective dividend’ bait, and many 
other of the numerous come-on traps 
of the trade of crooked promotion. 

“A forger usually knows nothing of 
burglary, but much about paper, inks, 
and banking methods. The swindling 
promoter knows the tricks of his trade 
and studies human nature. He is a 
student of psychology and knows the 
signs of the easy money crowd. . His 
bait is quick returns and large profits. 
His promises are but the falling of 
words from his lips and his desire to 
help is based on the commission he is 
to collect from his sale to you for your 
good money, hard-earned and now in 
safe keeping. 


“The Chamber of Commerce is 
anxious to help the citizens of this 
city; its officers are working whole- 
heartedly and tirelessly in this line of 
endeavor, and it’s to be hoped that 
everyone will take advantage of the 
service rendered and profit thereby by 
keeping invested funds in seasoned 
securities or safe investments.” 





Entire State ls Campus Of 
Extension Service 


COMPREHENSIVE 


EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


IN 


THE RURAL DISTRICTS OF REAL VALUE AS 
COMPETITION FOR OUR OWN MARKETS 
BECOMES MORE KEEN 


By Henry Bailey Stevens 


Stone walls do not a college make, 
the poet might have sung; at least not 
a modern college. The University of 
New Hampshire’s “stone walls” in the 
past decade have been so completely 
breached as to let enter thousands each 
year who never enroll as students. In 
fact, it is the boast of the Extension 
Service that the whole state is its cam- 
pus. 

There was a time once when the per- 
manent residents of Durham heaved a 
sigh in June with the departure of the 
last sheepskin-laden graduate. It was 
vacation then, and they prepared to 
consider their village as either “rest- 
ful” or “dead” according to the point 
of view. But nowadays, after Com- 
mencement is over, they have no ex- 
pectation of sleep; they merely ask, 
“What’s next?” If it is not the Sum- 
mer School, then it is the School for 
Religious Education, or the Librarians’ 
School, or Farmers’ and Home-Makers’ 
Week. Hardly a week goes by when 
in some way the buildings of the Uni- 
versity are not made to serve the edu- 
cational interest of the state. 

The use of the campus and its build- 
ings, however, is hardly the most im- 
portant phase of the institution’s “open 


door” policy. Through the passage ot 
the Smith-Lever Act by Congress in 
1914 and its ratification by the State 
Legislature, the University became the 
headquarters of the State Extension 
Service in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics; and as such, in cooperation 
with the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, the several counties and the 
county Farm Bureaus, it is prosecut- 
ing a comprehensive educational cam- 
paign in the rural districts of the 
entire state. The nature of the ex- 
tension work has been limited to the 
two subjects covered by the Act; but 
owing to the importance of agriculture 
in New Hampshire, this in itself is no 
small order. Speaking engagements in 
other fields are filled as far as possible 
by members of the staff. 


Family Problems 


The problems of the farm family of 
New Hampshire are, therefore, pecu- 
liarly the problems of the State Uni- 
versity; and the Extension Service has 
been developing a set of definite proj- 
ects to meet them. In two respects the 
technique of extension work differs 
fundamentally from that of the class- 
room, however. In the first place, it is 
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more of a cooperative enterprise, in 
which distinctions between teacher 
and student vanish. The extension 
agents act rather as leaders than as 
teachers; they organize the rural 
people into groups, and encourage 
them to work together toward the solu- 
tion of the problems with which they 
are confronted. There is no compul- 
sion about it except the promptings of 
public spirit and private zeal. There 
is no tuition; the extension school is 
free to all. There are no grades or 
awards except the graduated approvals 
of the community. Boys’ and girls’ 
club work is an exception to this, 
having a fairly definite system of 
awards. There are no examinations 
except those which Mother Nature 
conducts of each farmer. If the exten- 
sion agent arouses the interest of his 
county in its problems, he is held to 


succeed; if the people are apathetic, 
he has failed. Extension work is in 
the nature of a cooperative search for 
truth, and often the answer to its prob- 
lems is not found in books, but in the 
practices of the abler farmers them- 


selves. The class-room is in a way an 
aristocratic place, but extension work 
must be democratic or it is nothing. 
The second distinction of teaching 
is that it forsakes the work for the act. 
In the old days, lecturers went out to 
farm meetings and delivered speeches 
on farm practice. Some of these 
speeches were good, some of them 
were poor; some aroused their hearers 
at the time, and some put them to 
sleep. But the ultimate results were 
often not greatly affected. There was 
a world of difference between admit- 
ting that “it was a good speech” and 
actually putting into practice the prin- 
ciples which the speech advocated. It 
was the same with bulletins. Some 


farmers will spend all their evenings 
and winter reading, yet not translate 
the printed word completely into their 
lives. With the extension demonsta- 
tion it is different. You cannot look 
at an alfalfa plot on your neighbor’s 
farm and suspect that it is all talk. 
You cannot count all the eggs laid by a 
pen of cull hens selected as “boarders” 
by the specialist and whisper that “he 
is a pretty slick feller, but—”’. When 
the ropes of the hay slings actually 
lift the load, you cannot accuse the 
system of being theoretical. You have 
to believe, and, if you are human, act 
on your belief. 


A Three Agency Field Force 


The field force engaged in this dem- 
onstration work consists of three 
agencies which dovetail more or less 
closely: the county agricultural agents, 
working principally with adult far- 
mers; the home demonstration agents, 
who are concerned primarily with im- 
proving the lot of the farm woman; 
and the junior club agents, who organ- 
ize and teach the boys and girls. Each 
of these agents has an entire county 
as his field, with an average of about 
25 townships—and more than that of 
communities—per county. If he kept 
entirely out of his office and spent one 
day in a township each month, there 
would be just about days enough to 
go around, not counting Sundays. 
Even if this were practicable—which 
it is not—one day a month is hardly 
enough to revolutionize the agricul- 
ture of a community. The extension 
agent meets this problem with both 
hands. With one hand he organizes 
local leaders who give time and energy 
to further the work in their sections; 
with the other, he draws specialists 
from the University and routes them 
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over the county to handle the problems 
in which they are especially qualified. 
The poultry expert gives culling dem- 
onstations or talks on poultry feeding; 
the dairy specialist builds up the cow- 
testing associations; the home demon- 


stration leader illustrates the making 
of patterns, seating of chairs or prep- 
aration of balanced meals. 

Within the past few years so rapidly 
has the organization of local leaders 
been built up that there are now a 








thousand New Hampshire men and 
women with certain responsibility for 
projects in the various communities. 
Many of these are working with an 
enthusiasm and devotion which is 
prying up the standards of rural life to 
a new level. 


Many Projects Promoted 


Of the 237 townships in the state 
having farms, the extension organiza- 
tion reached 223 in some form last 
year. Two counties, Carroll and 
Strafford, are not yet organized for 





An Alfalfa Field in 
Rockingham County. 


A large area of leg- 
umes will furnish 
roughage for milk pro- 
duction, will spread 
out the farmer’s time 
on hay and will assist 
in maintaining the 
nitrogen supply in the 
soil. 


home demonstration work, and three, 
Coos, Strafford and Rockingham, are 


still without junior club agents. 
Throughout the state as a whole, how- 
ever, the following projects have been 
promoted: 

More efficient crop production— 
through the use of lime, leguminous 
crops and shorter rotations, better seed, 
more adequate fertilizer and manure, 
protection from pests and diseases, and 
scientific pruning. 

More efficient livestock production 
—through better breeding, selection of 
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individuals, feeding and management, 
and control of diseases. 

More efficient farm management— 
through larger volume of business, 
more production per man, less hand 
labor and elimination of leaks. 


More efficient marketing—through 
development of cooperative associa- 
tions, better grading and packing, local 
volume production and production in 
accordance with market demands. 


Better home _ conditions—through 
education on time-and-money savers 
in clothing the family, conveniences, 
home beautification and arrangement. 


Better health conditions—through 
emphasis on food selection, health 
habits, development of dental clinics, 
hot school lunch and care of the sick. 


Junior phases of these projects are 
carried on in order that our young 


people as well as adults may come to 
see the possibilities in improved prac- 
tices. 


It is not possible in this space to 
deal at all adequately with the results 
accomplished. Detailed reports are 
published annually by the Extension 
Service, and to these the reader is re- 
ferred. The following facts, how- 
ever, may give some idea of the scope 
of the work: 

About 7000 farm families, compris- 
ing the bulk of the bona fide farms of 
the state, are cooperating with the ser- 
vice through the county farm bureaus. 
About 2000 boys and girls are reached 
through the junior clubs. 


Demonstrations of certified seed 
potatoes, which for three years have 
shown a consistent gain of 65 bushels 
per acre over common stock, have so 
thoroughly convinced farmers that 
over 1300 farms used either improved 
or certified seed last year. 


Alfalfa is fast coming into use in 
the southern counties as a result of 
scores of demonstrations that it could 
be successfully grown. 

Proof that the average soil in the 
state is too sour to grow legumes satis- 
factorily resulted in the use of over 
3200 tons of lime last year, where for- 
merly practically no lime was handled. 

A hundred culling demonstrations 
each year for several years have 
taught the poultrymen of the state how 
to cull—a practice which in Rocking- 
ham County alone will save the owners 
$1200 a week. 

Cooperative farmers’ exchanges, 
formed with the counsel of the service, 
did a total volume of business exceed- 
ing a million dollars last year. 

Definite record of a change of food 
habits in 777 persons was made last 
year as a result of the nutritions dem- 
onstrations. 

Aside from the educational value of 
the clothing work—and this was of 
course its principal value—saving in 
clothing for one year made possible 
by the work amounted to over $28,000. 

Boys and girls, given instruction in 
garden, potato, poultry, calf, forestry, 
clothing, food, canning and room im- 
provement projects, showed an increas- 
ing interest in farm life and the pos- 
sibilities of New Hampshire agricul- 
ture. 


Keen Competition For Markets 


In the face of these and other facts, 
it is easy to understand how extension 
work has gone with a boom throughout 
the state. Even the skeptical can 
hardly deny that there is a motive 
power here of unusual dimensions— 
the power of education, which, previ- 
ously dammed up in the college and 
technical laboratories, is now spread- 
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ing out like a spring freshet into un- 
accustomed byways. Yet there is a 
very real danger if we view this fact 
with complacency. It is not enough 
for New Hampshire’s agriculture to 
improve. Throughout the country 
agriculture, under the wave of similar 
activities, is improving. The compet- 
tion of other areas for our own mar- 
kets is not decreasing, but is steadily 
becoming more keen. Even though we 
are moving, we must not lag in the 
procession; and not to lag requires an 
efficient management of this energy to 
which reference has been made. 


Service Somewhat Handicapped 


There are still some respects in 
which the New Hampshire Extension 
Service is not efficient. The county 
organization, as has been pointed out, 
is not completed on five counts, invol- 
ving not only a loss in those counties 





without home demonstration or junior 
club agents, but also predicating a 
corresponding inefficiency in overhead 
More than this, the service is badly 
handicapped by a lack of specialists. 
The members of the resident staff can- 
not begin to answer the calls for ex- 
tension work in addition to their 
regular class-room and research duties. 
Full-time extension workers are sadly 
needed in soils and crops, poultry, hor- 
ticulture marketing, farm engineering 
and nutrition. Without such special- 
ists the county agents cannot hope to 
give the service which is being pro- 
vided in most other states. This means 
that by just so much are our New 
Hampshire farmers deprived of the 
educational facilities which their com- 
petitors in other regions are enjoying. 
It is not enough for us to improve by 
an arithmetical progression; we must 
achieve a geometrical progression if we 
are to keep the pace. 





These folks, 150 of them, are all community and county project leaders, in one 
county, gathered together to plan the county program. 















Monthly Review of Business 


Conditions in New Hampshire 


The latest U. S. Census reports 
(1921) show that New Hampshire 
Manufacturers produced about one 
quarter of a billion dollars worth of 
goods that year. An analysis of this 
report reveals the dominating indus- 
tries so that we can picture those in- 
dustries which have the most to do 
with business prosperity in New 
Hampshire. 

The leading lines of business activ- 
ity in 1921 measured by value of 
products were as follows:— 


Textile Industry 





Cotton $51,705,000 
Woolen 18,759,000 
Knit Goods 8,061,000 
Worsted Goods 2,941,000 
——— $81,466,000 
Forestry Products 
Paper & Pulp $30,239,000 
Lumber & Timber 13,946,000 
Boxes 4,621,000 
Furniture 2,522,000 
Other lines 1,218,000 
———._ $52,646,000 
Boots and Leather 
Boots & Shoes $43,670,000 
Leather 3,850,000 
—————_ $47,520,000 
Metal Working 
Foundries $7,483,000 
Textile Machinery 4,200,000 
Mise. 763,000 
———_ $12,446,000 
Cigars 4,940,000 
Bread & Baked Goods 3,507,000 
Printing and Publishing 3,300,000 
$205,825,000 


By John W. Pearson, Investment Counsellor 


Thus it can be generally stated that 
four-fifths of New Hampshire manu- 
facturing prosperity depends on the 
well being of the seven above indus: 
tries. Their activity in turn means 
more business for commercial lines and 
better markets for food stuffs, though 
this is qualified somewhat by any wage 
reductions made. 

1925 starts out with decidedly better 
prospects for these industries as com- 
pared with the actual and comparative- 
ly quiet conditions found in 1924. 

More moderate prices for raw cotton, 
a tendency toward lower costs through 
wage reductions, resulting in an in- 
creased demand for the manufactured 
cotton goods, is helping the cotton 
textile business. Woolen mill activi- 
ties are increasing but the future needs 
a decline in raw wool prices and wages 
if the activity is to be well sustained. 

The pulp and paper industries will 
probably find January and February, 
quiet business months, but the indus 
try should grow more active as general 
trade in this country expands. The 
same is true of lumber and boxes. 

Increasing employment is helping 
the boot and shoe industry. The over 
production of 1923 has been caught 
up with and dealer’s stocks are low. 
The buying power of the general pub- 
lic because of greater employment is 
increasing. ‘This will also have a fav- 
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orable effect on cigar manufacturing, 
bread goods and printing. 


The metal working industries reflect 
activities in the fundamental industries 
such as the textile, pulp and paper 
etc., and should do better in 1925. 


Other factors which should benefit 
New Hampshire business in 1925 
aside from the improving status of its 
leading industries, is a large building 
and construction program and an in- 


crease in public expenditures over 
1924. 


The world started back to work 
after the war but a growth of political 
radicalism shook confidence and 
caused a business set back from 1921 
to 1923. Late in 1924, level headed 
judgment by the mass of people in this 
country and in Europe, who voted for 
conservative leaders and against radi- 
calism, makes a sound basis on which 
business may resume its affairs cour- 
ageously. Europe now has the Dawes 
plan. This fact, together with a return 
to prosperity experienced by our agri- 
cultural interests, creates a basis for 
better business expectations in 1925. 


Conditions are constantly changing, 
however, and it will be the purpose of 
this department, in the coming months, 
to point out favorable and unfavorable 
developments. No great business boom 
is anticipated for 1925 but at this 
writing, the first half of 1925 at least 
is expected to be characterized by good, 
general, business conditions. 





BLANCHE M. GErRRISH 
Public Stenographer 


59 NO. MAIN ST. CONCORD,N. H. 
ROOM 8, TEL. 1216-W 








MEMORIES 
By Olive E. Chesley 


In childhood days the woodland ways 
We searched for hidden flower 

Or nest of bird where branches stirred 
Wind-rocked in forest bower, 

The sanded shore we wandered o’er 
To seek for treasures there 

Where billowy waves from ocean caves 
Strewed shells and mosses rare. 


The wild bird’s song in memory long 
Has lingered, and the flowers 
With beauteous bloom and sweet per- 
fume 
Fill Recollection’s hours. 
The fairy shell from sea-nymph’s dell 
Still murmers of the sea, 
And thoughts are stirred like echoes 
heard 
Of far off. melody. 





~W. C. GIBSON 
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Books Advertised in this 
issue are now in our circula- 
ting library, 2c per day. You 
can order by mail. 
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